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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


Board membership 


Grand total: Election of five new col- 
lege members has increased the Col- 
lege Board roster to 162 colleges. 
The new members are Davidson 
College, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Saint Joseph College (West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut), Salem College, 
and Stevens Institute of Technology. 
A complete list of the member colleges 
appears on page 25. Descriptive state- 
ments by the new members have been 
included in copies of the College 
Handbook printed this fall. 


Members canvassed: The newly con- 
stituted Committee on Membership, 
which has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing the eligibil- 
ity of College Board member institu- 
tions annually, is preparing a ques- 
tionnaire to determine the extent to 
which each college makes use of the 
Board’s services. 

The membership requirements 
voted by the Board at its meeting last 
April provide that all member institu- 
tions other than those whose specific 
exception is considered warranted for 
special reasons must make regular and 
substantial use of the Board’s tests and 
other services by October 1958. 

The committee’s questionnaire is an 
attempt to discover which services 
each member is using at present, how 
their usefulness might be improved, 
and any conditions which may affect 
the institution’s eligibility. 


Officers and representatives 


Retirement and election: The nom- 
ination of new officers at the fall meet- 
ing of the College Board on October 
27 coincided with the retirement of 
Claude M. Fuess, historian of the 
Board and a Custodian for 12 years. 
Dr. Fuess was warmly applauded by 
the 300 educators who attended the 


meeting and received a silver box in- 
scribed with the signatures of officers 
with whom he worked. 

The remaining four years of Dr. 
Fuess’s term of service with the five- 
member group responsible for the fi- 
nancial affairs of the Board will be 
completed by Frank D. Ashburn, 
headmaster of Brooks School, North 
Andover, Massachusetts. John I. Kirk- 
patrick, comptroller of the University 
of Chicago, was reelected a Custodian 
to serve until 1959, 

In elections to the Executive Com- 
mittee, George H. Gilbert, principal 
of the Lower Merion Senior High 
School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; Rix- 
ford K. Snyder, director of admis- 
sions, Stanford University; and Eu- 
gene S. Wilson, Jr., director of admis- 
sion and dean of freshmen, Amherst 
College, were named to three-year 
terms. They succeed William H. Cor- 
nog, president, Central High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Finla G. 
Crawford, vice chancellor, Syracuse 
University; and Frank J. Gilliam, di- 
rector of admissions, Washington and 
Lee University. 

Dr. Gilbert was also elected to a 
three-year term as a secondary school 
representative-at-large. Reelected as 
representatives-at-large were Dr. Cor- 
nog, Allegra Maynard, associate head- 
mistress, Madeira School, Greenway, 
Virginia; Morris Meister, principal, 
Bronx High School of Science, New 
York City; Howard L. Rubendall, 
headmaster, Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Massachusetts; and 
Russell H. Rupp, principal, Shaker 
Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Larger executive group: Expansion 
of the Executive Committee from nine 
to fifteen elected members to permit 
more adequate representation of the 
various areas of- interest within the 
College Board has been recommended 
by the committee. A revision of the 


Articles of Association and By-laws 
which would make this possible was 
presented for information at the fall 
meeting and will be offered for action 
at the spring meeting of the Board. 
Under the terms of the proposed 
amendment, five new members would 
be elected each year. Of these, three 
would be from the colleges, one from 
the secondary schools, and the fifth 
from either a college or a school. 


Staff addition: Richard G. King, 
formerly director of the office of tests, 
Harvard University, has joined the 
staff of the College Board as Assistant 
to the Director. 

Mr. King is currently supervising 
operations of the College Scholarship 
Service (see page 26). A graduate of 
Williams College, he has had school 
and college teaching experience and 
is a candidate for the doctorate in edu- 
cation at Harvard. 


Candidates Reply Date 


May 18: Candidates admitted to col- 
leges which agree to observe the Can- 
didates Reply Date in 1955 will not be 
asked by those colleges to give notice 
of their intention to attend a particu- 
lar institution before May 18. The 
agreement, to which more than 100 
colleges subscribed last year, is de- 
signed to give the applicant maximum 
opportunity to hear from all the col- 
leges to which he has applied before 
being required to commit himself to 
any one. The text of the agreement and 
the names of colleges subscribing to it 
will be sent to candidates with their 
notifications of admission by the col- 
leges. 


The testing program 


Candidates increase: Estimates last 
spring that 130,000 candidates would 
be tested by the Board in 1954-5 were 
recently increased when final reports 








showed that total had been reached in 
1953-4. The new estimate of 150,000 
for this year is more than twice the 
number of students tested six years ago. 


Dates: A September administration of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test, begin- 
ning in 1955, will be added to the five 
regular College Board testing dates. 

The new date was approved at the 
request of member colleges that 
wanted a September date to test appli- 
cants not tested at one of the regular 
administrations. The test will be of- 
fered only at examination centers es- 
tablished by the Board at member col- 
leges and has been tentatively sched- 
uled for the first Wednesday following 
Labor Day (Wednesday, September 7, 
1955). 

The regular series of Aptitude and 
Achievement tests has been scheduled 
for the 1955-6 academic year as fol- 
lows: December 3, January 14, 
March 17, May 19, and August 8. Test 
administration dates for this academic 
year are: December 4, January 8, 
March 12, May 21, and August 10. 


General Composition Test: In its 
first regular administration last May, 
the two-hour, essay type General Com- 
position Test was taken by 4,272 can- 
didates. Almost twice as many girls as 
boys took the test in a group even fur- 
ther differentiated from the normal 
College Board population by the pre- 
ponderance of candidates from inde- 
pendent schools. An evaluation of data 
obtained in this administration will 
appear in the next Review. 


Foreign language tests: Two forth- 
coming changes in the Board’s lan- 
guage tests are elimination of the word 
“reading” from the titles of the 
Achievement Tests in French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Italian, Latin, and Span- 
ish, and the addition of a German 
aural comprehension placement test. 
The change in name of the language 
tests was adopted because the variety 
of skills which they measure is not 
properly represented by a title which 
suggests they are reading ability tests. 
The introduction of a listening com- 
prehension test in German follows the 
offering of a similar test in French this 
year and preparation of an aural 
Spanish test. It is expected that all 
three tests will be available to colleges 
next September for placement use. 


Advanced placement tests 


Scheduled for 1956: Advanced place- 
ment tests for admitted candidates will 
be offered by the College Board for the 
first time in May 1956. The new pro- 
gram will maintain continuity with the 
experimental work conducted for sev- 
eral years by the School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced 
Standing and the School and College 
Study of General Education. 

The purpose of the program is to 
encourage superior preparation of col- 
lege candidates in the secondary 
schools by providing a method 
whereby able students with superior 
training can demonstrate their pro- 
ficiency and qualify for advanced 
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placement. The college will decide 
whether or not advanced credit will 
also be granted. 

Tests to be offered in the first ad- 
ministration will be in the fields of 
American History, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Composition, European History, 
French, German, Latin, Literature, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Spanish. 
They will be based on course descrip- 
tions prepared by examining commit- 
tees for the information of candidates, 
schools and colleges. Each description 
will attempt to indicate the scope and 
content of a typical course which the 
colleges would consider adequate 
preparation for advanced placement. 
The testing program will be flexible 
and sensitive to the needs of special 
school courses in these and other fields. 

The length of the tests remains to be 
determined by the examining commit- 
tees, but the plan provides that no test 
will require more than three hours. 
Each committee, with the assistance of 
research studies, will explore the use of 
essay, objective, and any other tech- 
niques which may appear promising. 
The content will avoid duplication of 
subject matter contained in the 
Achievement Tests, which most of the 
candidates will take for admission pur- 
poses. Administration of the advanced 
placement tests will be at established 
examination centers under the custom- 
ary College Board security require- 
ments. The test scores and the test 
booklets, or facsimiles, will be sent to 
the colleges before September 1, 1956. 
The testing fee has not been decided. 





First Review, 1947, had 16 pages, carried table of contents, an announcement, and beginning of research report on cover; 1951 issue, 24 
pages, headlined main articles; 1954 issue, last before new format, had 24 pages and used only art work on the cover 
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What really makes Jack a dull boy? 


Academic success or failure in college students can often be 


traced to non-academic causes and effects 


During the past three years I have 
had occasion to interview a consider- 
able number of college faculty mem- 
bers who were undergoing an evalua- 
tion of their health status. These men 
were undoubtedly to be considered 
successful, they were very busy, and 
they all carried heavy responsibilities. 
Whenever I talked with one of them 
who appeared to me to be remarkably 
capable of withstanding conflict, re- 
maining calm under heavy stress, or 
letting go of a problem when he be- 
came tired and returning to it the next 
day or later, I usually put in an unob- 
trusive question about why he thought 
he was able to keep on with his numer- 
ous responsibilities without showing 
undue nervous tension or developing 
physical symptoms. 

Almost without exception the an- 
swer would involve implication of evi- 
dence of a strong and satisfying fam- 
ily life. Some typical comments were: 
“My parents were very strict, but | 
always knew where I stood,” “I had 
enormous respect for my father, but it 
was my mother who really kept me 
going on the right track,” or “My 
father died when I was quite young, 
but my mother pulled the whole family 
together and got us all through college, 
even though we had almost no money.” 

In these instances of good adjust- 
ment there seemed to run the general 
idea that life is something that must be 
met directly, with a minimum of ex- 
cuses and rationalization, and that 
hardship and conflict were to be ex- 
pected and dealt with by fortitude and 
discipline. One other aspect, however, 
was always present, namely, sincerity 
of such a nature that as children these 
men had always been sure of the love 
and affection of their parents. 


Similarly in those who tended to re- 
spond to stress and conflict with vari- 
ous neurotic mechanisms or psychoso- 
matic manifestations, the incidence of 
family insecurities was very high. 

These impressions have been re- 
markably consistent with a large num- 
ber of observations derived from sev- 
eral years of experience in caring for 
students who for one reason or an- 
other have consulted me or my col- 
leagues. These observations, whether 
made by psychiatrists, psychologists, 
or counselors have been remarkably 
similar. They may be summarized in 
a very general way by the staten-ent 
that failure in college, leaving out the 
obvious instances of low intelligence, 
is not due to lack of ability so much as 
it is due to some internal conflict or 
external hindrance which prevents the 
student from applying himself to his 
work. To put it another way, a large 
percentage of those who fail in college 
are capable of success, but do not suc- 
ceed because of the way they feel about 
things, their suspicion, hostility, con- 
fusion, resentment, or rebellion. 
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{ V/ \ Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth 


is Henry K. Oliver Professor of Hygiene 
and director of university health services 
at Harvard University and associate 
physician at the Children’s Medical Cen- 
ter in Boston. He has also served at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Williams College. 


DANA L. FARNSWORTH, M.D. 


If the personality development of 
the 17 or 18-year-old student is so im- 
portant in predicting their future suc- 
cess or failure, it would seem desirable 
to look somewhat more closely at their 
psychological characteristics. This age 
group possesses enormous energy, a 
willingness and capacity to take a fresh 
look at old questions, and a consider- 
able degree of impatience with all that 
their elders have done. At the same 
time the individuals who comprise it 
are generally ambitious, hopeful, and 
fresh from the teachings of their par- 
ents, the schools, and the church. If 
ever they have ideals, they have them 
at this time. This is the age, also, dur- 
ing which the young person is trying 
to complete or maintain his emancipa- 
tion from his parents. 

Many young men and women who 
come to college have not completely 
given up the dependent, protected po- 
sition of their earlier years. In our 
urban and industrial society, with its 
need for long periods of school train- 
ing, together with frequent over-pro- 
tectiveness of parents, dependency is 
fostered. This conflicts with the grow- 
ing urge toward independent, self- 
directing activity, a type of behavior 
upon which our society also places a 
high value. As a result of this conflict 
the young person may respond by sub- 
missive compliance or by rebellion. 
The latter may take the form of re- 
sistance to learning, defiance of par- 
ents or college authorities, escape into 
drinking or excessive social activity, 
or by more or less destructive rioting 
at times. Submissive behavior may be 
the expression of thinly concealed re- 
sentment against authority just as re- 
bellious behavior can be an expression 
of a wish for limits to be set by re- 
spected authority. It is this uncertainty 
as to the meaning of the late adoles- 
cent’s behavior that makes the setting 
up of rules dangerous and individual 
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Colloquium class hears John E. Dobbin, director of Cooperative Tests, Educational Testing 
Service, discuss evaluation of school test scores for admissions use 


consideration of his problems neces- 
sary. 

Whether one receives love and se- 
curity in the early years of life deter- 
mines in large measure one’s capacity 
to love and be loved and to adjust hap- 
pily to other people during later years. 
The complex of attitudes formed about 
others in early childhood determines 
whether the adult shall be secure or 
insecure, suspicious and self-protec- 
tive, or trusting and thoughtful of 
others, generally optimistic or pessi- 
mistic. The importance of considering 
the sort of childhood a student has 
had is of crucial importance when one 
is trying to find out why he does or 
does not make friends with his class- 
mates, or get along with faculty mem- 
bers, or run into many difficulties. 

The quality of ambivalence, or hav- 
ing completely contradictory attitudes 
toward his parents, is one which 
plagues the late adolescent. The stu- 
dent may displace such attitudes from 
his parents to his teachers or members 
of the college administration, thus 
giving rise to much misunderstanding. 
If the young college student’s person- 
ality were already set and unyielding, 
college faculty members would not 
need to exercise any concern over the 
youngsters who are troubled. Fortu- 
nately, human nature is capable of 
change at any age and the younger the 
person the easier the change. 

Sexual urges lead to many frustra- 
tions in the late teens. College students 
are biologically mature, but our so- 
ciety and economic system does not 
permit widespread marriage. At the 
same time social conditions tend to 
emphasize sexuality in every possible 


way. Free expression of sexual needs 
produces one set of problems; com- 
plete suppression another set. Even the 
control and channeling of sexual urges 
into socially acceptable forms of be- 
havior is apt to be accompanied by 
some degree of stress at times. Some- 
times students are pressured into sex- 
ual behavior for which they are per- 
sonally not ready but which they think 
is expected of them. 

Even in the college years many stu- 
dents have difficulty accepting or even 
understanding their masculine or fem- 
inine feelings and thus cannot play 
their proper roles as men and women. 
In my experience nothing is so im- 
portant in resolving these conflicts as 
putting all the facts before the students 
in a dignified and sympathetic way. 
The students who understand the 
important questions involved have a 
better chance of coming up with 


Colloquium glimpse 


Dr. Farnsworth’s paper and the 
photographs which accompany 
it are both products of the sec- 
ond College Board Colloquium 
on College Admissions. 

The four-day “school for ad- 
missions officers” consisted of 


12 scheduled sessions in which 


the effects of social, intellectual, 
personal, and financial factors 
on college attendance were con- 
sidered in detail. The complete 
proceedings of the colloquium 


will be published. 





proper answers than those who are 
only given answers without knowing 
what the real questions are. 

The new college student has a great 
need for security, feelings of belong- 
ing, and prestige, just as all of us do. In 
his haste to acquire these, and because 
of his lack of experience, he may de- 
vote his energy and efforts to inap- 
propriate attempts to “belong” or to 
conform in ways which threaten his 
integrity and compromise his individ- 
uality. He may follow the lead of oth- 
ers too literally, strive for over- 
achievement academically, or indulge 
excessively in extracurricular activi- 
ties. If the understanding on the part 
of his teachers is sufficient, he may be 
helped in the avoidance of some of 
these patterns of behavior by knowing 
he will receive adequate recognition 
by working at his own optimum rate. 


Development of values 


The college period is an ideal time 
for the development of value judg- 
ments. The student may learn much 
from his classroom contacts and in his 
extracurricular activities. However, 
his real standards are set by the exam- 
ples of thought and behavior he sees 
around him, particularly those shown 
by his teachers and by upperclassmen. 
His earlier assumptions and frames of 
reference are replaced or modified. In 
this way he is apt to develop new ex- 
pectations and new goals. In realizing 
what roles they play in the lives of 
their students, whether or not it is 
their wish or intent to do so, faculty 
members or administrators may be 
able to understand better the reaction 
of their students to them. If they can 
see the changing standards and value 
systems in terms of the student’s new 
experiences at a time when his im- 
pulses are strong and not yet well reg- 
ulated, the enthusiasms, impetuous- 
ness, and inconsistencies of adoles- 
cence become more understandable. 

After these somewhat general obser- 
vations a closer look at the students 
who fail is in order. In the background 
of almost every young man or woman 
who is not living up to his own and 
others’ expectations of him are a num- 
ber of factors which are monotonously 
familiar to every experienced teacher 
as well as to the psychiatrist. 

The chief of these is almost invari- 
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ably discord between the parents or 
parent substitutes. Children have an 
almost uncanny way of recognizing 
parental tensions long before the par- 
ents themselves think it possible. Fur- 
thermore, since many young people 
cannot verbalize their own reactions 
to this tension, not knowing in many 
instances what is wrong, they “act 
out” their feelings, more or less un- 
consciously, in the form of reading or 
scholastic disability, defiant behavior, 
poorly defined aggressive attitudes, 
physical symptoms, and in dozens of 
other ways. 

It is not the presence or absence of 
divorce so much as it is the attitudes 
shown by the parents toward each 
other that cause the damage. If a child 
sees that the parents do not show genu- 
ine consistent affection for one an- 
other, then he is in the unfortunate 
predicament of not being able to love 
one whole-heartedly without the possi- 
bility of losing the love of the other. 
Hence he keeps his affectionate feel- 
ings to himself, growing more and 
more self-centered, deeply wanting to 
love and be loved, yet gradually gain- 
ing the impression that he is not 
wanted. In this way distrust and lack 
of confidence become strong in him 
and a definite handicap to the devel- 
opment of warm and affectionate re- 
lationships with all other persons. 

Another factor in the development 
of adequate personality is the presence 
or absence of warm feelings and sin- 
cere emotional reactions on the part of 
those with whom the growing person 
has close contact. Rigidity in thought, 
behavior, and emotional expression 
often does more harm to the develop- 
ing personality than actual low stand- 
ards. The fact that real emotion tends 
to evoke a warm response from others 
whereas pretended emotions are apt to 
cause withdrawal, feelings of uneasi- 
ness, and distress is not always recog- 
nized or even understood. A destruc- 
tive variation of this emotional rigid- 
ity is the insistence on the part of par- 
ents that their son or daughter go to 
the college of their choice or that a cer- 
tain predetermined standard of grades 
be achieved. A father on his deathbed 
once told his daughter he wanted her 
to go to X college and make straight 
A’s. That the daughter needed exten- 
sive psychiatric aid in resolving the 
tensions thus produced, since she was 


not an A student, is not surprising. 

The kind of discipline to which the 
young person has been exposed in 
early life is of enormous importance to 
his later capacity to achieve, or to 
work through conflicts. Any psychia- 
trist working with college students is 
quite familiar with the outbursts of 
resentment of students against their 
parents because of obvious inconsist- 
encies in their manner of administer- 
ing discipline. This is particularly true 
when a selfish motive on the part of 
the parents was quite apparent. In 
the study of 64 student council mem- 
bers made by Dr. Earl D. Bond a few 
years ago on students from Haverford, 
Bryn Mawr, and Swarthmore, he found 
that in the members of this successful 
group their “liabilities appear com- 
pletely overwhelmed by assets.” From 
our immediate standpoint Dr. Bond’s 
observations on discipline are of most 
interest. He found that “a surprising 
amount of discipline was shown in the 
bringing up of students who have ap- 
parently very little neurotic disposi- 
tion. The strictest discipline was con- 
sistent and thoughtful: the child never 
got what he cried for, was allowed no 
likes or dislikes in food; but the par- 
ents allowed themselves no likes or dis- 
likes in food; the parents did not dis- 
cipline the child for their own con- 
venience.””* 

A fourth item common in the back- 
ground of the failing student is the 


*Bond, E. D., “The Student Council 
Study,” Am. Jour. of Psychiatry, Vol. 109, 
Number 1, July 1952, pages 11-16. 


relative lack of masculine attributes in 
the father or feminine traits in the 
mother. A large number of our 
younger college students are seriously 
concerned over their own role in life 
and what is expected of them. As our 
society changes there is an increasing 
tendency for fathers to be out of the 
home most of the time during the day- 
light hours and hence it is very diffi- 
cult for the boys in the family to iden- 
tify successfully with them. Likewise, 
mothers have to assume somewhat 
more authority in the home than would 
be the case if their husbands were in 
the home for longer periods of time. 
In other instances they may also be 
working and so be away from the 
home much of the time. 


Confused identities 


As the children watch the changing 
patterns develop, without any knowl- 
edge of what social and economic fac- 
tors cause these changes, they may and 
frequently do, fail to get a satisfactory 
basis for knowing how to act like a 
man or a woman as the case may be. 
Yet every young man wants to be 
manly and it is to be hoped that every 
young woman wants to be feminine. 
Preoccupation with these matters fre- 
quently diverts energy away from con- 
structive attack on studies to fantasy 
of an unproductive nature. 

A fifth frequent finding in low- 
achieving students is the presence of 
distorted or squeamish attitudes about 
body functions, particularly those of 
sexual nature. Because of the great gap 





After regular Colloquium session, admissions officers pool efforts to solve College Board 
score interpretation problems presented by Henry S. Dyer (see page 19) 








between viewpoints of different gener- 
ations, communication on this subject 
between parents and sons or daugh- 
ters is hampered by self-consciousness, 
some religious attitudes, lack of knowl- 
edge, and fear of conveying wrong 
impressions. Inconsistencies between 
what the young person is taught and 
what he sees in practice is disturbing. 
The young man or woman seems to 
have a very complete knowledge of 
sex matters, but unfortunately much 
of it is incorrect or improperly inter- 
preted. Most young people learn more 
about this subject from their parents’ 
attitudes than from their teachings. If 
sex is assumed to be inherently evil, 
great harm results. If it is considered 
to be desirable, one of the mainsprings 
of satisfying living, and hence to be 
equated with ambition, beauty, art, re- 
ligion, music, and all that makes good 
living desirable, then its misuses and 
abuses can be better understood and 
brought under some control. 

Living in a poor neighborhood en- 
vironment is a handicap for a large 
variety of reasons, not only those re- 
lating to the previous considerations, 
but due to several others. Various 
studies have shown that wherever 
there are crowded conditions, low in- 
cidence of home ownership, few play- 
ground and other recreational facili- 
ties, little neighborhood pride, and 
other such unfavorable conditions, low 
tastes prevail and delinquency rises. 


Success and failure 


If we now take all these factors which 
have been considered from the stand- 
point of psychological problems faced 
by every college student and then from 
the viewpoint of which ones are most 
common in the disturbed student, we 
may summarize them in still another 
fashion. This is in terms of personality 
characteristics of the young man or 
woman who works easily and succeeds 
in a natural, unforced way, and of that 
person who always tends to be engaged 
in a series of rearguard skirmishes 
with failure. As we have implied pre- 
viously, there is amazingly little differ- 
ence in the intellectual capacity of 
these two groups, and at times the un- 
stable student is the more brilliant. It 
must be clearly understood, however, 
that it is not his instability or his neu- 
rosis or his eccentricity that causes his 
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brilliance. These qualities only seem 
to reduce his capacity for service and 
accomplishment. 

In general we can safely predict 
that in any group of successful stu- 
dents, those who work easily and nat- 
urally, who enjoy what they are do- 
ing, and who are a joy to work with, 
will have a preponderance of these 
background qualities or experiences: 
® An affectionate character, with the 
capacity both to give and to receive 
affection. 
® A strong family life, in which there 
was consistency, discipline, and stand- 
ards to which he could conform. 
® Good models of identification. Some 
one has said that back of every great 
man is a great parent or a great 
teacher. 
® Freedom to work out his develop- 
mental problems as they arose in order 
that he might then proceed to more 
mature tasks. 
= Capacity to endure some frustration 
and defeat. 
® Other-person-centered thinking, 
with much respect for people and con- 
sideration of their needs. 

To look at the other side of the coin 
we are likely to find many of the fol- 
lowing characteristics or background 
qualities in the student who is not 
working up to capacity: 
® Poor family life and relationship to 
the parents, with resultant excessive 
rebellion. 
® Poor models for identification, or 
choice of the wrong models. 


= Self-centered thinking, with too lit- 
tle basic respect for others. 

® Chronic expectation that things will 
come out poorly together with fre- 
quent resort to illness (unconscious ) 
when they do not. 

& Impulsiveness, with constant de- 
mands of affection. 

® Internal emotional conflict resulting 
from various combinations of the 
above characteristics, thus diverting 
energy away from productive intellec- 
tual activity. 

Now I can just imagine what is 
going through the reader’s mind at 
this point, because it is the same as 
that which is going through mine. If 
these statements be true, then why not 
devise a series of tests that will deter- 
mine who has those qualities and who 
does not so that we can then admit to 
college only those who do come from 
the happy, well-adjusted homes, where 
quality is supreme and success is taken 
for granted ? If this could be done, the 
age-old dream of the director of ad- 
missions of admitting a class with no 
bottom quarter might be realized. 

What is the admissions officer to do 
in the face of all these complicated, 
subtle and highly sensitive considera- 
tions about the students who wish ad- 
mission to college? It would be very 
fine, in a selfish sort of way, if it were 
possible to develop a screening pro- 
gram which would admit all stable, 
forthright, direct, well-balanced, in- 
telligent, neatly dressed young men 
and women who would be sure to do 
as they were told, work industriously, 
and never get into trouble. The joker 
would be that, if this were possible, 
pretty soon the colleges would become 
as divorced from the real world as 
some people think they are at present. 

Some college officials still think of 
instability as something which is either 
present or not present in a given indi- 
vidual and that the problem is, there- 
fore, how to detect who is or is not sus- 
ceptible to emotional illness. Unfortu- 
nately for their peace of mind and 
sense of logic, human beings aren’t 
built that way. It is doubtful if any 
series of screening devices will ever be 
constructed that will keep out of col- 
lege those students with potential emo- 
tional disturbances which may lead to 
failure. Furthermore I doubt if this 
would be a good thing for society as a 
whole if it were possible. 


Where, then, is the desirable com- 
promise to be made, and what should 
we try to accomplish in the whole 
process of admissions ? 

I like to think of the admissions of- 
fice as being one of the strongest edu- 
cational forces in the college commu- 
nity, in part at least, because it has the 
rare opportunity of dealing with the 
prospective and new student before he 
has become spoiled by the ingrown 
anti-intellectual forces of the college 
itself. The admissions officer sees and 
talks with the student when he is still 
highly impressionable, before “the 
glaze has come over his eyes,” and at 
a time when he may do a great deal of 
good in promoting the true meaning 
of education. Thus he is a key figure in 
building a climate of opinion on a col- 
lege campus which is conducive to 
learning, or at least one in which it is 
possible to gain an education and to 
develop permanent habits and likes 
which will encourage life-long curi- 
osity. 

There are some basic considerations 
which every one would do well to keep 
in mind as he exercises the selective or 
screening process. From the stand- 
point of one who deals with those who 
are in trouble I would be quite cau- 
tious and rather firm in my judgments 
with those who have: 
® Good personalities but obvious low 
intellectual ability. 
= Applied only at the insistence of 
parents or influential friends. 
® A history of severe mental illness 
without having had adequate and ef- 
fective treatment. 

# A background of frequent marital 
difficulties in parents, repeated divorce 
and remarriage, particularly when 
money has been used as a substitute 
for care and affection. 

® A history of “acting out” symptoms, 
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indicative of emotional disability or a 
character disorder. 

= Frequent changes of schools with- 
out adequate family reasons. 

This does not mean necessarily that 
such persons should be denied admis- 
sion to college. It does mean that care- 
ful individual attention is needed to 
see whether such persons have the pos- 
sibility or probability of success. It is 
no kindness to admit a person who is 
obviously unable to work at a level 
which will permit success. 


The college can help 


Since there does not appear to be any 
foolproof screening process in the 
making and because this might not be 
desirable if it could be developed, a 
great deal of attention can profitably 
be directed toward the development of 
conditions on an individual college 
campus which will tend to encourage 
success on the part of all those admit- 
ted. In this the admissions office plays 
a most important part. Among these 
conditions I would consider the follow- 
ing to be of utmost importance: 

= The development of satisfying stu- 
dent-faculty contacts through student 
counseling activities, especially early 
in the student’s college career. 

= Furtherance of the idea that teach- 
ing and counseling are essentially the 
same process. 

® Recognition of the force and value 
of indirect education, that which goes 
on outside the structured college ac- 
tivities. 

= The development of a permissive 
attitude on the part of faculty and stu- 
dents toward errors of an individual 
student but accompanied by various 
social pressures designed to cause him 
to avoid such mistakes in the future. 
= Awareness on the part of every 
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member of the college or university 
that training in feeling is as important 
as training of the intellect. Self-knowl- 
edge is one of the things that makes 
wisdom possible. 

= The development of numerous op- 
portunities for group discussion of 
current issues with joint student and 
faculty participation. 

® Development of the concept of an 
intellectual as one who values thought 
most highly but who places an equal 
value on thoughtfulness. A faculty 
member with this idea would hardly 
pride himself on his aloofness from 
students. 

= Background support by specialized 
services of professionals for all those 
problems too intricate for the student 
or his faculty counselors to handle by 
themselves. These professionals would 
include guidance and placement off- 
cials, religious advisers, financial aid 
specialists, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, physicians, and others, depend- 
ing upon the size of the college and 
the needs of the students. 

If it were possible to increase 
awareness generally on the part of the 
faculty and students of those emotional 
factors which impede teaching and 
learning, the traditional goals of the 
college could be reached and surpassed 
easily, and failures would be much less 
common. This is no easy task, but it is 
possible. Research along these lines 
should be pushed vigorously in spite 
of the complexities of the subject. The 
alarming disproportion between our 
scientific and technical achievements, 
which have now reached the capacity 
to destroy all life on the earth, and our 
social and cultural achievements, 
which have failed to provide any effec- 
tive means of self-control in the na- 
tional sense, points up the urgency of 
our study of success and failure. 
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Order or chaos in college admissions? 


BY EUGENE S. WILSON, JR. 


When a speaker presents a title like 
this, it is traditional for him to de- 
scribe the chaos that prevails and then 
show how his ideas, if accepted, will 
bring order out of chaos. I am not one 
to break with tradition. 

Chaos in college admissions is re- 
vealed by multiple applications but 
caused by pride and fear in applicants 
and their school sponsors. Colleges 
which can’t accept all qualified appli- 
cants because of limited space con- 
tribute, unwillingly, to the chaos of 
which they complain. 

Now, dangerous as it may be for 
anyone named Wilson to speak in 
metaphor, I am going to take that risk, 
being very careful to avoid the canine 
world. We have a bull by the tail and 
we are afraid (fear again) to let go. 
Unless we can climb upon the back of 
our charge and bring him under con- 
trol the ride we have had is nothing 
compared with the ride of the future. 

I know that I do not have to review 
the inconvenience, the uncertainty, 
the duplication of efforts, and extra 
cost which present conditions impose 
on applicants, schools and colleges. 

Before presenting five possible so- 
lutions to these problems, it might be 
wise to state our basic objective. I be- 
lieve that schools and colleges are not 
primarily interested in avoiding in- 
convenience or in escaping duplica- 
tion of effort or in saving money, but 
in promoting a program that will give 
each student a chance to attend, not 
necessarily the college of his first 
choice, but rather an institution which 
will offer him an opportunity to ex- 
ercise fully whatever intellectual abili- 
ties he possesses. 

No solution will please everyone 


equally, but there must be some pro- 
gram that will point toward our ob- 
jective and still give applicants, 
schools and colleges some of the rights 
they cherish. Such a program might 
emerge from a discussion of the pos- 
sibilities. Here are five suggested so- 
lutions. 

Solution I: This is the choice pro- 
gram as formerly administered by the 
College Board. Though many colleges 
and schools are now ready to vote for 
the return of this plan, most school 
authorities and candidates would 
probably be opposed to its return. So 
long and hard was the debate on this 
solution that further comment is not 
needed here. 

Solution II: This solution is one 
developed by President Cole of Am- 
herst last spring and mailed to 40 
colleges and schools. It is like the in- 
tern placement program operated by 


The problem 


The multiple application prob- 
lem is caused by students who 
apply to more than one college 
for admission. The effect, some 
of the colleges complain, is to 
complicate enormously all prep- 
arations which depend upon pre- 
dictions of the number of stu- 
dents who will actually register. 
The solutions offered on pages 8 
through 15 by Messrs. Wilson, 
Howe, and Stalnaker were first 
presented on October 27 at a 
College Board symposium de- 
voted to discussion of the prob- 
lem. 





the medical schools, a plan of matched 
choices with an impartial umpire 
matching the college choice of candi- 
dates with the candidate’s choice of 
college until all spaces are filled. Ini- 
tial reaction was generally favorable 
though some schools felt this program 
would encourage more multiple ap- 
plications and some colleges believed 
this plan would reduce their control 
over the selection of students—which 
it would not have done. 

Solution III: Under this plan col- 
leges most sorely troubled by multiple 
applications would form area groups 
for mutual aid and protection. The 
colleges in each group would require 
all their applicants to designate 
choice. This plan would probably be 
better received than Solution I, for it 
would leave candidates free to apply 
to institutions outside the special 
groups. Though school representatives 
and applicants would probably find 
this solution undesirable, it seems to 
us inevitable that this plan will be 
adopted by hard-pressed colleges in 
the near future, if a better plan is not 
proposed. 

Solution IV: This plan would per- 
mit (but not require) applicants to 
designate a single first choice through 
the medium of the College Board re- 
port forms. This plan sounds better 
than Solution I or II because (a) a 
candidate does not have to make a 
choice (b) if he does make a choice, 
he at least does not have to make more 
than one and (c) if no choice is indi- 
cated, the college concerned will not 
know whether the candidate has exer- 
cised his choice option. It is difficult 
to forecast what would happen under 
this plan. It seems likely that colleges 
under the greatest pressure would 
tend to select a heavy percentage of 
their classes from candidates who had 
made a choice designation. This ten- 
dency would encourage future appli- 


cants to these colleges to record a 
choice. If this plan seems desirable to 
all parties, it might be wise to use it 
experimentally for a year or two. 

Solution V: This solution is not un- 
like a proposal made in 1948 by the 
Associations of Headmasters and 
Headmistresses of England, where the 
problem of duplicate applications is 
apparently as real as our problem. 
This solution calls for the creation of 
a College Entrance Clearing Center 
(cecc). Here is the way the program 
would operate. 

The colleges which agreed to partici- 
pate in this program would prepare a 
standard application form and school 
report form. Obviously no college 
would be completely happy about 
these standard forms, but there is 
nothing in the plan which would pre- 
vent colleges from seeking additional 
data from schools or applicants. These 
standard forms could be distributed to 
applicants by the cEcc on request of 
candidates or colleges or by the par- 
ticipating institutions. The deadline 
for the distribution of forms would 
be March 1. 

The candidate on receiving the 
forms would give the school report 
form to his guidance officer. Some- 
time before March 15 the candidate 
would send his completed forms to 
his first choice college and he would 
also send a college choice form to the 
cecc on which he had indicated in 
order of his choice the colleges he 
would like to attend. The candidate 
would also notify his school guidance 
officer of his first choice so that he 
might send reports to the proper insti- 
tution. 

The applicants would visit the col- 
leges of their choice for interviews 
where possible. Alumni committees 
would not be hampered in any way in 
their educational efforts in behalf of 
colleges. There would be no decrease 
in the number of school visits made 
by admission officers. 

By March 15 the colleges should 
have received the papers on their first 
choice candidates. Between March 15 
and May 1 they would have time to 
get additional data on applicants, re- 
ceive College Board scores, and com- 
plete plans for selecting a class. 

By May 1, all participating colleges 
would have completed these steps: 
(1) notified all candidates (these 
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would be only the first choice ones) 
that they were in or out and an- 
nounced scholarship grants, jobs, etc., 
(2) notified the cecc that the class 
was filled or not filled, (3) returned 
to the cecc the folders containing 
standard forms of all rejected candi- 
dates (special confidential data col- 
lected by the colleges could be with- 
drawn), (4) sent to cEcC a list of 
those accepted and rejected, (5) noti- 
fied the central scholarship board of 
the names of individuals receiving 
scholarship grants and the amounts 
of grants. 

If any college did not have enough 
qualified applicants to fill its class it 
would notify the cecc that it would 
accept the folders of those candi- 
dates who had listed it as their second 
choice. The same process used with 
first choice candidates would be em- 
ployed at this step. By May 20 the 
second wave should have passed, by 
June 10 the third, and by July 1 the 
fourth, etc., allowing 20 days between 
waves. If candidates remained un- 


placed by July 20, they could write 
the cecc for the names of colleges 
which still had openings and they 
could request that their application 
folders be sent to those colleges. 

That is the suggested program. Ad- 
vantages are that: (1) almost all ap- 
plicants should find a comfortable 
nesting place by the time college 
opens, (2) no college should open its 
door in the fall to less than the num- 
ber of students it wants, (3) school 
guidance officers would fill out only 
one set of forms for each applicant 
and (4) admission committees would 
no longer have to spend hours study- 
ing the records of ghosts, those crea- 
tures which disappear so rapidly 
when you try to shake hands with 
them. One disadvantage is that the 
brilliant applicant would not be able 
to collect a straight flush of accept- 
ances and scholarship grants. 


Supported by the colleges 


The cecc would be supported by 
the colleges, the costs being appor- 
tioned according to the number of 
first choice candidates. Colleges would 
probably want to charge some appli- 
cation fee and this could be paid to 
the first choice college, or used to 
defray the cost of the cecc. 

To prevent candidates from obtain- 
ing two sets of application forms and 
forwarding these to two colleges, the 
cEcC would send to each college by 
March 20 a true list of first choice 
candidates, taken from the student’s 
recorded choice list. There is nothing 
in the plan that would prevent school 
guidance officers from sending supple- 
mentary information on candidates to 
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particular colleges, over and beyond 
that supplied on the standard forms of 
the cECcc. 

There might be occasions when a 
candidate found because of a change 
in the family fortunes, death, etc., that 
he would have to attend college near 
home. In such cases he would be free 
to request the college near home to 
consider him, and if this request were 
granted he could direct the college 
which had accepted him to forward 
his papers to his new college. Such 
changes should not occur often. 


No limit on college choices 


We have not suggested a limit to 
the number of colleges a candidate 
may list on his choice card. If he listed 
10 colleges and if he had not been 
placed by August 15, the cecc could 
send his papers on to the colleges 
standing highest on his list which still 
had vacancies. 

Because of the danger of lost mail, 
it might be better to have all records 
from schools and candidates sent to 
cEcc for master file and then have re- 
productions sent to colleges according 
to choice list and time schedule. 

In stewing about this problem, we 
tend to forget two very important 
facts: (1) that most candidates will 
usually land under all of these pro- 
grams about where they will land 
under any one of them, and (2) that 
a student’s future and achievement, 
academic or otherwise, depends much 
more on his own aptitudes, interests, 
industry, and personality than on the 
particular institution he attends. 





Eugene S. Wilson, 
Jr., director of admission and dean of 
freshmen at Amherst College, presented 
the college choice proposal he lists as 
Solution IV at a 1953 Board meeting. 
This suggested that a student be allowed 
to list his first choice college only on his 
test application blank and this choice be 
reported only to the college named. 
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A two-stage college admission plan 


BY ARTHUR HOWE, JR. 


The present college admissions prob- 
lem reveals a complex interlocking of 
different individuals, objectives, and 
decisions. These three elements of the 
problem operate in a setting where the 
demand for admissions exceeds the 
supply of places available, and yet 
there continues to be, on the part of 
colleges, keen competition for able stu- 
dents. Since any new procedures for 
easing the admissions problem must 
take account of each of these factors, 
let us consider them briefly. 

At least three groups of individuals 
are involved in the admissions proc- 
ess: candidates and their parents, col- 
lege admissions officers, and second- 
ary school counselors. In some in- 
stances another group, alumni repre- 
sentatives, are also involved. In the 
minds of all these people two kinds of 
consideration weigh heavily, educa- 
tional ones, and those of an economic 
or social nature. Athletic considera- 
tions might add a third category, if 
we were frank enough to acknowledge 
that many college athletic programs 
have gone far beyond the limits of 
what can be defined as educational. By 
the time an application has led to an 
admission which has produced an en- 
rollment, three decisions have been 
made: 
= A student has decided to apply to a 
college. 
= The college has decided to admit 
the student. 
= The student has decided to accept 
the admission. 

That these relationships take place 
under the pressure of a demand for 
admission which is far greater than 
the supply of places available is as 
painfully apparent in many colleges as 
is the competition in which we indulge 
in our talent search. Even if we dis- 
count ghost applications, to use Dean 
Wilson’s term describing applications 
filed for protection or honor rather 
than out of a genuine desire for ad- 
mission, many of us are still swamped 
with candidates. 

Although groups of colleges have 
agreed to such practices as a common 
notification date or a common candi- 
dates reply date, the complexity of 


the problem and the pressures in- 
volved have steadily mounted until 
admissions officers conclude that their 
sanity and their effectiveness, as well 
as their wives, are about to leave them. 
Admissions officers are also deeply 
concerned that applicants and school 
counselors are caught in a whirlpool 
with comparatively little choice of 
the point at which they shall, if ever, 
be disgorged. In the light of these 
problems, we are obliged to seek more 
effective procedures, and while doing 
so must be mindful of all the individ- 
uals, objectives and decisions which 
have been outlined above. 

Dean Wilson has presented several 
proposals, some of which call for 
major revisions of our methods. With 
less radical changes, we at Yale have 
taken steps which have temporarily 
lessened the pressure on us. However, 
little more has been done than to for- 
malize practices already widely used. 


Early groupings possible 


Briefly summarized, we have as- 
sumed that there are many applica- 
tions about which we can advise 
schools early in the senior year, and 
that if we can do this, we should 
share our thinking, and thus dispel 
some of the uncertainty which has tra- 
ditionally shrouded a_ candidate’s 
chances of winning admission. To 
make this early judgment, we ask a 
school to present us with three pieces 
of evidence on each candidate early 
in his senior year: 

= The results of a preliminary Col- 
lege Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
taken in the spring of the junior year. 
® A transcript of record through the 
junior year. 

® A frank written or oral evaluation 
of the candidate. 

Given this information, we assign an 
applicant to one of three groups: the 
“A” group, constituting those for 
whom admission to Yale is assured 
provided the record remains stable; 
the “B” group, covering those who 
stand a reasonable chance but about 
whom we are not prepared to make 
early judgments; and the “C” group, 


designating the candidates who stand 
no chance and should be encouraged 
to make alternative plans. 

Last year in our first cautious trial 
of this procedure, approximately 500 
boys had, by January, been assigned 
to the “A” group, 300 to the “B” 
group, and 100 to the “C” group. We 
believe that this year with greater ex- 
perience and more confidence in our 
procedures the proportion in the “A” 
and “C” groups can be increased, thus 
lessening the number of our candi- 
dates whose status with reference to 
Yale will remain indefinite during the 
senior year. 

I should point out that groupings 
are normally made after a review of 
credentials with a school official. The 
official is asked to express his opinion 
candidly, and after groupings are 
made, it is his responsibility to use 
the information as he thinks best in 
his dealings with candidates. Yale’s 
representative does not advise a can- 
didate directly of his grouping. 

The experience of the past year has 
confirmed our belief that we can make 
a reasonably accurate prediction of a 
candidate’s academic and personal 
promise in the fall of his senior year. 
The “A” group candidates proved to 
be acceptable and those in the “C” 
group either withdrew their applica- 
tions or were rejected after careful 
scanning of their completed creden- 
tials. There were approximately a 
dozen cases in which initial “A” or 
“C” groupings were changed before 
we took final action, but in these cases 
each school concerned had been fore- 
warned in ample time to make the 
necessary readjustments. 

The assumption that useful aca- 
demic predictions can be made on 
the basis of preliminary data is sup- 
ported by a study made by Paul S. 
Burnham, who makes academic pre- 
dictions for all Yale candidates. He 
selected 290 Yale matriculants who 
had taken the College Board Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test at the eleventh-grade 
level. Using these preliminary test 
scores and their academic records in 
the tenth and eleventh grades, he 
made preliminary predictions for the 
290. When these preliminary predic- 
tions were compared with the usual 
final predictions based on final Col- 
lege Board test results and the aca- 
demic records of the eleventh grade 
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and the first half of the twelfth grade, 
he found a correlation of .86 between 
the two. Expressed in another way, 
early predictions on a marking scale 
of 0 to 100 were no more than 6 grade 
points apart from final predictions in 
three-fourths of the cases studied, and 
a majority were within 3 points. When 
variations occurred, the early predic- 
tion tended to be conservative, which, 
if anything, protected us from unwise 
decisions. Many readers are familiar 
enough with Professor Burnham’s 
prowess as a predictor to know that he 
was not simply confirming the close 
correlation of two erroneous predic- 
tions. 


Objections overcome 


A frequent objection to early group- 
ings has been that preliminary College 
Board test results are none of our busi- 
ness, that they were taken by candi- 
dates for experience and for their own 
schools’ use in counseling, often with 
the express or tacit understanding that 
the results would not be made known 
to colleges. However, since the results 
of any College Board test which has 
been taken by a candidate are avail- 
able to a member college upon request 
of the Board, we have assumed that we 
were entitled to this information. Fur- 
thermore, after explaining that no boy 
would be barred from considevation 
at a later date because of an adverse 
early judgment, we have normally 
found that this objection was with- 
drawn. 

A second objection to our grouping 
procedure has been that it takes too 
little account of the large number of 
boys who fail to show their strength 
until their final year of secondary 
school. We have tried to meet this con- 





cern by agreeing to place in the “B” 
group any candidate who, the school 
counselor thinks, is suddenly coming 
to life. Though it is important that 
such candidates be given a fair 
chance, it is my opinion that their 
numbers have been unduly exagger- 
ated. Essentially the “late bloomers” 
fall into two categories: those able 
boys who have never applied them- 
selves but who, under the immediate 
necessity of gaining a college admis- 
sion, get to work, and those who have 
been slow to develop what is in es- 
sence considerable academic power. 
The first category is for the most part 
made up of candidates who we con- 
sider to be poor risks for admission 
the next fall; the second group is 
amply protected by assignment to the 
“B” group. In making assessments of 
personal promise, we have found very 
few candidates whose pattern of per- 
sonal conduct changed so markedly as 
to necessitate revision of the initial 
grouping. 

We are pleased with the relief 
which these steps brought last year to 
the task of screening the largest num- 
ber of candidates we ever had. At least 
a portion of the work was distributed 
over a period of seven months rather 
than concentrated in late April and 
early May, permitting us to weigh de- 
liberately all evidence submitted. In 
the large number of cases where the 
three requested items of preliminary 
information were not available in the 
fall of the senior year, we recom- 
mended the December or January ap- 
titude tests in the senior year and the 
submission of school records by early 
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In the procedure’s first cautious trial .. . 


winter. This meant that starting in 
February we had sufficient data on 
almost all our candidates to proceed 
witn preliminary evaluations. When 
the usual admissions committee meet- 
ings were held in the spring, it was 
necessary to check only the final re- 
ports of schools and the final College 
Board Achievement Test results be- 
fore making many decisions. Thus, in 
two weeks the committee acted on all 
our applications, and every boy was 
given what I hope was thorough and 
fair consideration. At our meetings 
requests for both admission and. fi- 
nancial aid were reviewed. It was de- 
ciding whether or not to award aid, 
and the amount to be granted if an 
award was made, that took most of 
our time. Though requests for aid 
were grouped in the same way as ap- 
plications for admission, the keen 
competition for scholarships intimi- 
dated us unduly, with the result that 
we initially placed an excessive num- 
ber in the “B” category, thereby less- 
ening the effectiveness of our proce- 
dure in this area. ; 
From the point of view of schools 
and candidates, we are encouraged to 
believe that some uncertainty was re- 
moved from the admissions problem, 
that a sizable number of boys whose 
first-choice college was Yale were not 
forced to apply elsewhere, and that a 
small number of applications which 
were destined only to cause disap- 
pointment were withdrawn before 
final action could be taken. If schools 
had to complete fewer forms and were 
able to spread the job of transcribing 
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records over a longer period, and if 
some colleges which might have re- 
ceived ghost applications were hever 
haunted by them, we are satisfied that 
progress was made. Should more ad- 
missions officers be willing to make 
preliminary groupings, we believe the 
admissions problem would be eased, 
though obviously not solved. 

We regard early grouping as a 
stopgap measure rather than as a 
long-range solution. | am doubtful 
that our procedure constitutes what 
can really be called “two-stage admis- 
sions.” Jt would appear that a formal 
two-stage admissions process calls for 
two further changes beyond what has 
been tried at Yale: first, the candidate 
himself would have to be advised of 
his admission; secondly, after being 
told he was successful he would have 
to make a firm commitment to the col- 
lege within a reasonable time. Thus 
far, we have avoided requiring our 
candidates to make these decisions at 
the beginning of the senior year for 
fear that such a demand would force 
admissions officers into a mad scurry- 
ing throughout the country in order 
to sign up the strongest candidates 
before others could approach them. 
However, if orderly procedures could 
be established to permit one group of 
ca.didates to complete their admis- 
sions in the fall and another group to 
complete theirs in the spring, it is pos- 
sible that a long-range answer to the 
pressures which beset us may be 
found. 

Before making precise suggestions 
for the development of two-stage ad- 
missions, | should like to express the 
conviction that no single plan can 
meet the varying needs of all the dif- 
ferent member colleges of the College 
Board. Furthermore, we should re- 
member that it is not within our 
power to eliminate the source of much 
of our difficulty, a demand for admis- 
sions greater than the openings. What- 
ever we do, there will continue to be 
hard decisions for admissions officers 
and disappointment for large num- 
bers of candidates. 

After this note of caution, I offer 
herewith six proposals outlining what 
I conceive to be a workable two-stage 
admissions program. I recommend: 

1. that a few, relatively homogene- 
ous colleges agree to undertake early 
screening. 


2. that candidates for one or more 
of the associated colleges be permit- 
ted to file, prior to November 15, only 
one application within the group, 
namely with their first choice college. 

3. that prior to January 1 each col- 
lege advise its first choice applicants 
directly that they have been accepted, 
placed on a waiting list, or rejected. 

4. that a Preliminary Candidates 
Reply Date of January 15 be estab- 
lished for those admitted before Janu- 
ary. 

5. that all first choice candidates 
placed on a waiting list plus all candi- 
dates who file their applications after 
November 15 be considered together 
and acted upon in accordance with 
each college’s usual procedures. 

6. that a Second Candidates Reply 
Date, corresponding to the one we 
now have in May, be set. 

Before concluding, let me make a 
few observations on this plan. The 
regulation that only one application 
be permitted prior to November 15 
could be enforced by the exchange or 
the threat of the exchange of lists be- 
tween the associated colleges. Each 
college would be responsible for de- 
termining what percentage of its avail- 
able places should be filled from first 
choice applicants. An announcement 
of the number admitted in the first 
wave would help to clear the air for 
those seeking admission in the spring. 
The plan tackles the college choice 
problem by permitting each candi- 
date to indicate only his first choice 
and no preference thereafter. For 
those candidates granted early admis- 
sion it permits final Achievement 
Tests to be used primarily for place- 
ment rather than admission purposes. 
The plan also reduces the possible 
margin of error of admissions officers 
in overestimating or underestimating 
their spring admissions. Finally, it 
incorporates whatever merit there 
may be in the preliminary grouping 
procedure which I outlined earlier. 





Announcement of the number admitted in 
the first wave would help to clear the air 
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A candidate-college matching program 


BY JOHN M. STALNAKER 


The intern matching program is one 
designed to cope with the multiple 
application problem and to come out 
with the applying student being placed 
according to his expressed desires, 
and the college getting its entering 
class according to its wishes—insofar 
as these two wishes are compatible. It 
is a method of handling the choice 
rule. 

The intern matching program 
works with hospitals—some of its 
critics might add “after a fashion.” Its 
suitability to the college situation 
must be determined by the colleges. In 
describing the program, I do not in- 
tend to sell it, nor to pretend it is the 
perfect solution to college choice rule 
and multiple application problems. In 
fact, I predict that colleges are going 
to continue to have troubles with these 
problems. There may be no one easy 
solution and it is possible that they 
will have to yield some current cher- 
ished practices, perhaps more than 
they wish, if a sound solution is to be 
found. 

The “matching plan” was devised 
to provide an orderly, rational, and 
defensible method of intern placement. 
In the intern placement picture today 
we have the multiple application prob- 
lem and intense feelings on the part 
of both students and hospitals about 
what each wants and the rights of 
each to obtain these wants. While 
there are at this time many more in- 
ternships available than there are stu- 
dents to fill them, the solution ar- 
rived at will work equally well in the 
reverse situation where there are 
many more students than internships, 
or where the two are balanced. Even 
though there are today a substantial 
excess of internships, some internships 
are very popular and much sought 
after, and others do not attract a sin- 
gle applicant. Able students fight for 
“good” internships. Some hospitals 
fight for any intern, using the tactics 
ascribed to some colleges seeking to 
attract the star halfback from a first 
rate high school. Various systems 
were tried to solve this problem of get- 
ting the interns into the hospitals. 
Each in turn was designed to prevent 
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the use of procedures antithetical to 
education, but each in turn was found 
to be faulty, failed and was discarded. 

One day some four years ago now, 
an innocent fellow—now a college 
president—came to me with the sug- 
gestion that we try a “matching plan” 
patterned somewhat after the system 
used on some campuses by fraternities 
in deciding which fraternity gets 
which interested student. I then con- 
sidered this proposal a challenge, and 
I now confess that it proved to be 
more of a challenge than I considered 
possible. 

From that point on, one trouble 
followed close on the heels of another. 
The theory was soon fully developed, 
for there is no major problem in it. 
The technical problems were solved 
quickly and I think ingeniously as the 
result of able assistance available to 
me. But the communication and pub- 
lic relations problems are still with us 
and will never be entirely solved, | 
fear. No system, in fact, can be com- 
pletely and fully acceptable to all 
when the tensions and feelings are as 
great as they are in the internship pic- 
ture, involving as it does the student, 
the medical school, the hospital, and 
the practicing doctor. A hospital su- 
perintendent who does not get an in- 
tern staff is like the football coach 
whose team is losing for the second 
year. Pressures are enormous, | can 
assure you. But 6,000 interns cannot 
fill 12,000 vacancies by any system. 

Yet the matching plan system ap- 
pears to be working reasonably well 
and is endorsed by every responsible 
group concerned with the problem, 
and by every group which has studied 
the program itself. 

First, let us consider the theory. 
The system must offer an orderly 
method of internship placement con- 
sonant with the American principles 
of individual freedom. The corner- 
stone of the program is freedom of 
choice for both student and hospital. 
No student is “placed” in a hospital 
he does not choose. No hospital is “as- 
signed” a student it does not want. 
The plan does not evaluate internship 
training programs or students, nor 


does it recommend either to the other. 

Applications are initiated by the 
student and by the hospital, not by 
the matching program. The personal 
relationship between the student and 
the hospital is fully preserved up to 
the point of signing a contract. A stu- 
dent applies to whatever hospitals in- 
terest him for whatever reasons at- 
tract him, be they the educational 
quality of the training program of- 
fered, the stipend, or the fact that a 
friend of his lives nearby. Hospitals 
evaluate the desirability of applicants 
on whatever bases seem valid or prac- 
tical to them. There are no restrictions 
of any kind. 

There is, however, one additional 
agreement which is not so universally 
acceptable. The student agrees, as 
does the hospital, not to enter into 
any commitment. His relations with 
the hospital are entirely personal up 
to the point of signing a contract. This 
step is proscribed because the pro- 
gram is designed to prevent a student 
from signing a hospital contract on 
the spur of the moment. He is able at 
a later date to consider arguments 
made by all the hospitals, and to com- 
pare one hospital with another away 
from the immediate sales pressures. 
Likewise, the hospital can evaluate its 
applicants after it has reviewed the 
credentials of all individuals apply- 
ing. 

Finally, on a given date, the stu- 
dent is matched according to fixed 
and inflexible rules to the hospital he 
most desires which has a place for 
him, and the hospital receives the ap- 
plicants it most desires who want to 
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go there. What could be simpler! In 
full freedom of choice, the matching 
program works as a clearing house, 
not interfering with, but giving effect 
to, the choices of both hospital and 
student. It has removed insofar as is 
possible the great pressure that caused 
recrimination once common to the 
internship placement scene. 

So much for the theory. Consider 
the mechanics. First, there is the sign- 
ing of agreements by both hospitals 
and by students to participate in the 
program. The success of the match- 
ing program depends upon virtual 
complete participation of both stu- 
dents and hospitals. This complete 
participation is required because stu- 
dents from one region apply to hospi- 
tals all over the country and because 
hospitals accept students from all 
medical schools. There is also the in- 
evitable payment of a small fee by 
both student and hospital, for the sys- 
tem is completely self-supporting fi- 
nancially. The student agrees to the 
schedule of dates, to apply only to 
hospitals within the system (and 98 
per cent of approved hospitals have 
joined the plan), not to make a com- 
mitment until the results of the match- 
ing are announced, and finally, to 
abide by the results. 

After signing his participation 
agreement, the student applies to hos- 
pitals which interest him in whatever 
way the hospital prescribes. He visits 
the hospitals that he likes and is inter- 
viewed and tested where that is re- 
quired. Finally, on a given date, he 
submits to the central office a confi- 
dential rank order list of the intern- 
ships to which he has freely applied. 
His list arranges his hospitals in the 
order of his preference. The confiden- 
tial nature of this list is never vio- 
lated. This list is confirmed to him by 
the exact punched cards which are 
subsequently used in the actual match- 
ing process. As a result of this confir- 
mation system, accuracy is assured. In 
the three years the matching plan has 
been in operation, not one error has 
been found, but we continue to be 
nervous about accuracy in spite of our 
controls and checks. 

At the same time the hospital ranks 
in order its applicants and submits to 
the same central office its confidential 
list. The hospital can use the rank of 
“x” to indicate a student with whom 
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it does not wish to be matched in any 
case, and the student has the same 
right to designate with an “x” ‘a hos- 
pital to which he has applied but 
where he would not care to intern. 
The hospital list is also confirmed 
from the same cards which will sub- 
sequently be used in the matching 
operation. The hospital is at the same 
time informed of any students who 
have ranked it, but whom it has not 
listed, and of any students on its list 
who have not indicated on their lists 
that they have applied to that hospi- 
tal. The rankings are confidential but 
this type of information is given in 
order to get the records as complete 
as possible before the matching oper- 
ation begins. No matchings are pos- 
sible unless ratings are made by both 
hospital and student. 

After the matching operation be- 
gins, no further changes can be made. 
About three weeks are required to 
complete the matching, make all the 
necessary checks on accuracy, prepare 
the printed documents, and get the 
individual reports to each student, to 
each medical school, and to each hos- 
pital throughout the country. An- 
nouncements are made to all groups 
at the same time. 

Special cases can be cared for in 
the matching operation, although they 
do involve additional steps in the 


processing. Married students, for ex- 
ample, or those about to be married, 
will upon request be matched to the 
same internship or different intern- 
ships within the same hospital, or hos- 
pitals within the same city. 

While the detailed mechanics of 
the matching are somewhat complex, 
because of the necessary balancing 
operations for accuracy, the results 
can be easily understood. Each stu- 
dent gets his first choice of hospital 
unless that hospital fills with men it 
prefers, and thus has no room for him. 
Each hospital gets its first choice ap- 
plicants unless these students prefer 
to go to another hospital which is 
available to them and to which, there- 
fore, they go. This system does not 
penalize a student for taking what is 
spoken of as a “flyer,” that is, he ap- 
plies to a popular hospital where he 
believes his chances for admission are 
rather small. His chance, then, for get- 
ting into his second choice hospital 
are mathematically exactly the same 
as if he had rated it his first choice. 
Likewise, the hospital is in no way 
penalized for rating as its top choices 
those men which it has reason to be- 
lieve may prefer another internship. 
It will get its next men on its rank 
order list just as readily as if it had 
ranked them first. The system is de- 
signed specifically to do this. 





The system does not penalize the student for taking a flyer 


So much for the theory and for the 
mechanics. What now are the prob- 
lems? In the first place, the system is a 
closed one. You cannot wade into it— 
you must dive in. You must be com- 
pletely in it or completely out of it. 
There is no half way for either stu- 
dents or hospitals. In the second 
place, the mechanics of the plan—the 
signing of agreements, the publishing 
of directories, the use of code num- 
bers, the mailing of confidential rat- 
ing forms, the waiting for results to 
be announced—these all make the 
system seem to smack of some cen- 
tral dictation and control and to re- 
move the right of immediate and final 
decision from both hospital and stu- 
dent. Such presumed control is dis- 
trusted, and fear engendered that ad- 
ditional controls will soon be added. 
Actually, the personal license to do 
whatever one likes whenever one likes 
—so dear to the heart of the doctor— 
is controlled to some extent under this 
system. 

A third point of criticism is, that 
punched card machines are used in 
the operation to insure accuracy and 
to provide the necessary speed. The 
mechanics are complex. Thus, some- 
one may be sure to come up with the 
argument that he will not enter into 
any system in which a machine tells 
him where he is to intern. No matter 
how absurd this statement is in actu- 
ality, it still has a certain ring of 
appeal. 

Another point is that it is a little 
difficult for both applicants and hos- 
pitals to understand that it is not to 
the best interests of either for them, 
by one means or another, to get the 


other into the proper mood and get a_ 


signature immediately on a contract. 
The fact that definite commitments 
are not permitted is difficult for some 
groups to tolerate. None of us likes to 
be forced to behave in a regulated 
fashion even in minor ways, unless it 
is necessary. And there will always be 
with us some individuals who believe 
that even traffic rules violate individ- 
ual rights and are anxious to shout 
about that fact. Finally, the time 
schedule is inflexible. In the middle 
of the operation, no changes can be 
accepted. 

How might this system work for 
college admissions? I wish to empha- 
size again that I am not advocating its 
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A fine old alumnus will raise the objection 
that no machine told him where to go 


use for such a purpose, but merely 
describing how it might be used. 
First, and a very important and 
difficult step, a group of colleges 
would have to agree to enter the system 
and to accept applicants exclusively 
through the system until a predeter- 
mined date when the results would be 


announced. A group of colleges hav- 


ing overlapping applicants would all 
need to join into the program if it 
were to work properly. Students, like- 
wise, would need to limit themselves 
to participating colleges. They would 
apply in the usual way to whatever 
number of colleges in the plan inter- 
ested them, but their applications, | 
repeat, would be restricted to the 
colleges in the system until the results 
were announced. On a given date, the 
student would submit to the central of- 
fice a confidential preferential rank- 
ing blank, showing how he preferred 
the colleges to which he had freely 
applied because of his interest in 
them. The colleges would be limited 
to those applicants in the system and 
the students could not request an ac- 
ceptance from any college outside this 
system until the results were an- 
nounced. Furthermore, the student 
would be bound by the results of the 
system but, if unmatched, would of 
course be free to apply to any college 
still having a vacancy either within or 
outside the system. 

The participating colleges would 
rank their applicants in their order of 
choice. After the completion of the 
matching, the college would get a list 
of its applicants whom it wanted most 
who also wanted to go there. The list 
would be final. The college would fill, 
if enough of its applicant population 


wanted to go there more than to the 
other colleges to which they applied 
and which wanted them. 

The system can work for it has 
worked, but make no mistake about 
one point. It takes a brave group to 
enter into such a system and to stick 
with it through the period when ru- 
mors fly thick and fast that it is not 
working, that other colleges are doing 
some mysterious things whereby they 
are attracting all of the really able 
students (especially the football tal- 
ent), and so on and on. Some fine old 
alumnus will raise the objection that 
when he went to college, no machine 
told him where to go, and that the col- 
leges should return to the simple per- 
sonal relations which did pretty well 
when he was in college. 

With strong support by a loyal 
group, one can live through these ini- 
tial stages. In the intern matching 
program we are now in our fourth 
year. Troubles, while not eliminated, 
are fewer. Understanding, while far 
from perfect, is improving. If the 
heartaches en route have been many, 
they have not been serious. The pains, 
while stabbing at times, have not left 
permanent scars. In the process, we 
have collected a great deal of valuable 
information about internship place- 
ment, and we have also learned a 
great deal about hospitals and about 
students. 

The matching plan can bring order 
out of a difficult emotionally charged 
situation, but it can do so only at a 
price. We know it can work, I repeat, 
because it is working,—imperfectly, 
perhaps, because the individuals with 
whom it deals are not perfect in every 
particular. But it is working more sat- 
isfactorily than any other system yet 
tried in the internship situation and is 
gaining increasing support. The re- 
sults are fair to both student and hos- 
pital. In the long run, the matching 
plan should focus the attention of both 
groups on the important characteris- 
tics both of students and of training 
programs. It will be increasingly and 
more intelligently supported as time 
provides more experiences with it, at 
least for those willing to depend upon 
the thoughtful, deliberative choice of 
both student and hospital, and willing 
to eschew the tactics requiring strong 
sales pressures which are effective 
only for brief periods. 





West Coast Committee 
College Entrance Examination Board 


In order to achieve greater uniformity and equity in the distribution of scholarship funds and to promote 
better understanding of the common problems in the administration of scholarship funds, the admission officers 
of the West Coast membership of the College Entrance Examination Board present this agreement for approval by 
the appropriate officers of the respective institutions. 


Agreement Concerning Use of Scholarship Funds and Procedures of Award 


—_. agrees: 


. To accept the principle that a clear distinction should be made between awards which recognize academic merit 
and awards which recognize need for financial assistance in order that appropriate awards may be made to stu- 
dents who most deserve them. 


. To make this distinction with two types of awards under the following procedures: 
(A) Honors at ENTRANCE (B) Scuotarsnip Grants 


Awarded in recognition of academic honor and achievement 
and without regard to financial need. 

Carrying no monetary grant. 

Award criteria generally to include scholastic, activity, and 


Monetary grants awarded in amounts proportionate to degree 
of financial need and not as measures of either academic 
achievement or honor. 

Because scholarship funds are limited, Scholarship Grants 
generally awarded selectively, and thus previous records 


citizenship records; CEEB scores; and/or such other in- 
dications of success in college each institution cares to 
recognize, but with the understanding that each institu- which determine who will receive Scholarship Grants. 
tion will make its own special evaluations of award Awarded only in response to a statisfactory application made 
criteria. on a uniform application form. 
Awarded without application on the part of the candidate. Awarded confidentially with the understanding that publicity 
Awarded with maximum publicity. for these Grants is to be minimized, and in no case 
amount of Scholarship Grant to be publicized. 
Restricted Scholarship Grants which must be awarded without 
regard to financial need, to be listed as exceptions in 
“Special Information” section of application form. 


and apparent promise of candidates generally factors 


. To use a uniform application for financial assistance, embodying a statement made by parents or guardian, 
which is mutually acceptable to those institutions which subscribe to this agreement. 


. Effective for the academic year 1955-1956 to announce March 1 of the year admission is desired as the regular 
final date for filing applications. 


. To issue no announcement of Scholarship Grant awards and no Notice of Admission prior to April 1 of the 
year in which admission is desired. 

. To require no accepted prospective new student to commit himself to accept either a Scholarship Grant or a 
Notice of Admission prior to the agreed upon CEEB “Candidates’ Reply Date” (mid-May) of the year in 
which admission is desired. 


. To support a program of education announcing these principles, encouraging public acceptance, inviting the 
agreement of industry, and soliciting the understanding and assistance of secondary education. 


. To exchange information about experiences as bases for further coordination in the problem of distributing 
Scholarship Grant funds. 


a ec ii aiid 
Ce ne 


College or University. 





Operating agreement developed by 13 College Board member West Coast Institutions: California Institute of Technology, Claremont, Lewis and 
Clark, Mills, Occidental, Pomona, Reed, Scripps, Stanford, Redlands, University of Southern California, Whitman, and Whittier 
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BY EDWARD SANDERS 


A new partnership in admissions procedures 


Common dates and definitions for admissions and 


scholarships have been developed by 13 West Coast colleges 


One of the penalties a college must 
pay if it chooses to exist on the Pa- 
cific Coast is that it is a long distance 
from College Board headquarters and 
the traditional territory of its mem- 
ber institutions. Although there has 
been a great increase in knowledge of 
and interest in the Board and its pro- 
gram in recent years, it is still a fact 
that few children on the Pacific slope 
cut their teeth on the College Hand- 
book or have the springtime of their 
lives blighted by the prospect of Col- 
lege Board examinations. 

This lack of general knowledge 
about the College Board program has 
presented real problems to the west- 
ern member colleges, particularly in 
the Northwest. Representatives of 
some of these colleges have thought it 
essential that the West Coast group 
come together to seek means, by pub- 
lication or otherwise, to spread infor- 
mation about our common admissions 
procedures, including use of the Col- 
lege Board examinations. Accord- 
ingly, after some correspondence 
about the matter, Douglas V. Mc- 
Clane, Director of Admissions and 
Freshman Counseling at Whitman 
College and Robert W. Canon, then 
Director of Admissions at Reed Col- 
lege, took the initiative and called a 
meeting on June 17, 1953 in San 
Francisco to discuss this and other 
problems common to the West Coast 
member colleges. 

At this point, a success story began 
to unfold which, to such a practicing 
pessimist as this reporter, was wholly 
unexpected. To begin with, although 
the date was difficult for many, 13 of 
the 14 West Coast Board member col- 
leges were represented. Two officers of 
the College Board also were present, 
primarily, we suspected, out of curi- 
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osity to see what might happen in 
such an assemblage so far from the 
centers of civilization. We had no 
program, no organization, and little 
previous contact with each other. We 
were widely separated in space and 
there were marked dissimilarities in 
the practices of the colleges, which 
varied in type from a women’s resi- 
dential college of 225 students to an 
urban university with an enrollment 
of 15,000. Except for the optimism of 
Mr. McClane and Mr. Canon, there 
was little encouragement that any- 
thing would be accomplished. 

We discovered quite promptly, 
however, that there was essential 
agreement on quite a few issues. 
Among these was the fact that many 
variations in our admissions proced- 
ures were troublesome and confusing 
to counselors and candidates alike, 
and were sometimes the cause of fric- 
tion among ourselves. We agreed, too, 
that the competitive advantages any 
college gained by any one of these 
variations were small, if not non- 
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dean of students and dean of admissions 
at Pomona College, is chairman of the 
West Coast Committee of the Whole 
whose work he describes above. During 
the winter of 1952-53 Dr. Sanders repre- 
sented the College Board in visits to 
almost 50 colleges while on sabbatical 
leave from Pomona. 





We had no program, no organization, and 
little previous contact with each other 


existent, and probably not worth the 
trouble they caused. In another area 
we found we were all deeply con- 
cerned about the mounting competi- 
tion for scholarship students and the 
way in which our current scholarship 
programs were being managed. On 
that score we agreed that we very 
much needed uniform information on 
the financial status of scholarship 
candidates and greater uniformity in 
our methods of determining financial 
need, 

After a considerable amount of 
spirited discussion, the representa- 
tives decided unanimously to recom- 
mend to their institutions that the fol- 
lowing common dates be adopted: 
March 15 as the closing date for 
scholarship applications; April 1 as 
the date before which admissions de- 
cisions would not be announced; the 
Candidates Reply Date’ as the date 
before which acceptances or deposits 
would not be required. It was deter- 
mined that a subcommittee should be 
appointed to prepare a proposed uni- 
form scholarship application blank, 
and to prepare definitions or descrip- 
tions which would clearly differenti- 





*This year, May 18, 1955. 








ate honorary scholarships awarded 
without stipends (Honors at En- 
trance) and grants-in-aid (Scholar- 
ship grants) which carry a financial 
stipend. After deciding that we would 
also have to consider procedures for 
informing secondary school officials 
of our proposed arrangements, we 
considered that all this had been a 
good day’s work, and adjourned after 
the group had formally refused to 
“organize” itself. 

During the summer a scholarship 
application form was prepared, most 
of the work being done by Dean L. W. 
Jones of the California Institute of 
Technology. It was tried out on rep- 
resentatives of the colleges in the 
Los Angeles area, early in August, 
and the response to it was so favor- 
able that the full group was asked to 
reconvene on October 8, 1953. In the 
interim Mr. McClane prepared a state- 
ment incorporating the major points 
of a proposed operating agreement, 
demonstrating that his earlier opti- 
mism had definitely survived through 
the summer. 


Operating agreement approved 


Only nine of the colleges were rep- 
resented at the second meeting but the 
support of some of those not repre- 
sented was known. Again, a number 
of proposals were accepted unani- 
mously. The College Board was re- 
quested to appoint the voting repre- 
sentatives of the West Coast Board 
members as a Committee of the 
Whole, for a two-year period, and to 
appoint a chairman and a secretary. 
An operating agreement was dis- 
cussed, amended, and finally approved 
with regard to admissions and schol- 
arships and all West Coast member 
colleges were invited to accept it as 
promptly as possible. A uniform 
scholarship application form was ac- 
cepted. It was to be printed jointly 
and be available in the fall of 1954 
for those institutions which wished to 
use it at that time. The names of those 
colleges which planned to use the 
blank in the fall of 1955 were noted 
in the blank. A meeting was planned 
for the following June at which ex- 
periences could be reviewed and com- 
prehensive and detailed information 
exchanged regarding the procedures 
each college had followed in award- 
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ing the agreed upon Honors at En- 
trance and Scholarship Grants.. 

Within a short time, 13 of the col- 
leges signed the operating agreement, 
to become effective for the 1953-54 
academic year. The uniform scholar- 
ship application blanks were printed 
almost overnight and were used by 
seven of the group. The University of 
California did not subscribe to the 
agreement but maintained an active 
and sympathetic interest throughout 
the year. 

The group met again on May 26, 
1954, to review its experiences, this 
time with Frank H. Bowles, Director 
of the College Board, in attendance. 
It was found that there had been gen- 
eral satisfaction with the entire pro- 
gram, no serious difficulties had 
arisen, and there was unanimous de- 
sire to continue the agreement for an- 
other year. 

Some problems had been discov- 
ered. The public response to and ac- 
ceptance of Honors at Entrance had 
been a matter of some advance specu- 
lation within the group. As far as 
could be determined, the idea had 
been well received although we found 
that the methods used by the colleges 
in awarding the Honors had been far 
from uniform. We had intentionally 
left to each institution the task of 
working out its own basis for select- 
ing winners, but our criteria had var- 
ied so widely that this, coupled with 
overlapping multiple applications, had 
led to confusion in a few places. It 
was also clear, however, that we were 
far from ready to establish uniform 
criteria. In addition, we had rather 
strong disagreement as to how and 
when Honors at Entrance should be 
announced, and found no quick com- 
promise on this point. Despite these 
differences, we were convinced that 
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It was felt that the colleges should present 
a more uniform explanation to schools 


the basic idea of separating the recog- 
nition of academic achievement from 
the awarding of financial assistance 
was sound and useful and hoped we 
would be able to find a reasonably 
acceptable solution to the problems 
which had emerged. 

The imminent birth of the College 
Scholarship Service presented the 
group with what threatened to be a 
more serious crisis. Several repre- 
sentatives thought the West Coast 
colleges should all remain out of the 
Scholarship Service and continue the 
use of the group’s own uniform appli- 
cation, which included a financial 
statement, for a second year, after re- 
vising it in the light of our experience. 
At the same time others pointed out 
the values of a form to be used na- 
tionally and wanted to join the Serv- 
ice immediately. It was clear that if 
we divided with one group using our 
so-called “Uniform Application,” and 
the other using the financial statement 
of the College Scholarship Service, 
there was a danger that we would lose 
at least some of our gains. Finally, it 
was agreed that we should attempt to 
retain and continue a common 
scholarship application form in which 
part of the material was uniform, but 
which would permit a college to use 
the financial form of its choice, this 
to be worked out after the various in- 
stitutions had made a firm decision 
about using the College Scholarship 
Service. 

In addition, it was felt that the col- 
leges should present a more uniform 
explanation to secondary schools 
about the practices they were follow- 
ing. It was clear that a fourth meet- 
ing would be required in the early 
fall. In fact, we were by this time so 


assured of our own nobility and large- 
ness of spirit that we really looked 
forward to another meeting and 
hoped for new dragons to slay. 

During the summer the ever de- 
pendable Dean Jones prepared a re- 
vised scholarship application blank to 
be used with or without the College 
Scholarship Service form. The equally 
energetic Mr. McClane and E. How- 
ard Brooks of Stanford University 
prepared a series of announcements to 
be used with Honors and Grants. On 
September 1, 1954, we again assem- 
bled with William C. Fels, Associate 
Director of the College Board, pres- 
ent. We were pleased to find that all 
except one of the colleges participat- 
ing in the operating agreement 
planned to use the College Scholar- 
ship Service, thus permitting us to 
continue a really uniform scholarship 
application -procedure. We antici- 
pated some confusion among schools 
and some resistance from parents and 
made plans for some concerted pub- 
licity that would minimize these. We 
were also able to work out acceptable 
procedures for awarding Honors at 
Entrance, including the date of the 
announcement of the awards, the 
wording of the statement of award, 
and their limitation to a maximum of 
15% of the expected enrollment of 
the freshman class. We appear, there- 
fore, to be entering our second year 
with no serious problems confronting 
our uniform procedures. 


The common good 


In retrospect we think considerable 
progress has been made in 18 months. 
The degree of common practice which 
has been achieved has required great 
changes in procedures by several of 
the members and a willingness to 
defer to the common good on the part 
of everyone. I think I can speak for 
the entire West Coast group in saying 
that we will be content if the changes 
benefit our clienteles as much as the 
effort has benefited each of us. Out of 
our full and candid exchanges of ex- 
periences and our observation of the 
willingness of each college to modify 
or give up its entrenched habits for 
the common good, we have developed 
not only an increased respect for each 
other but also an increased confidence 
in our own integrity. 
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A new leaf for admissions officers 


The tables were turned on admissions officers, literally, at the second 
Colloquium on College Admissions when they were asked to take a test 
consisting of College Board score interpretation problems. The pur- 
pose of the exercise, it was explained by Henry S. Dyer, was to test his 
score interpretation manual College Board Scores, not the admissions 
officers, who were given copies of the manual and two days to decide 
on the correct answers. 

The real questions, said Dr. Dyer, research vice president of Educa- 
tional Testing Service, were “How many admissions problems involv- 
ing College Board scores can be solved by the booklet? What kinds of 
boners might college officials and school counselors pull in using it? 
How can these errors be forestalled in the second edition of College 
Board Scores (scheduled for publication in May, 1955) by clearer ex- 
planations, better case illustrations, or other materials?” 

The answers to these questions may be revealed by an evaluation of 
the test results now being conducted at Educational Testing Service by 
Roger B. Allison, Jr., author of the test, and Gerald Helmstadter. In 
trying the few items reproduced below the reader is urged to consult 
College Board Scores before referring to the correct answers on 
page 25 of this issue of the Review. 


1. A test that satisfies what has been called the “response criterion” is 
one in which the student is required to 
(A) recall the facts he has learned 
(B) write an essay on a sample of the facts he has learned 
(C) show his command of several mental processes pertinent to the 
subject matter 
(D) recognize the correct answer when it is presented to him 
(E) do none of the foregoing 


2. You want to compare the quality of two successive freshman classes 
with respect to SAT-M scores. Group A took Form 1 of SAT-M and the 
mean standard rating was 570, the percentile norm for which was 70. 
Group B took Form 2 of SAT-M and the mean standard rating was 585, 
the percentile norm for which was 67. With respect to the quality of the 
two groups, what do these data suggest? 

(A) Group A is better than Group B. 

(B) Group A is poorer than Group B. 

(C) The two groups are the same. 

(D) None of the above because there is no basis for comparison. 


3. John Black received an SAT-V score of 400 which has a Percentile rank 
of 18 on your local norms table. He also received a high school grade- 
point average of 35 (where A=40, B=30, C=20, D=10, E=0) which 
was exceeded by only 7 per cent of the candidates you admitted. Know- 
ing that John came from a small school, you feel that his high school 
record should be only about half as important as his test score. Follow- 
ing the suggestions for devising a weighting system in College Board 
Scores, what would his prediction index be if you used only his SAT-V 
score and high school grade-point average? 


(A) 24 (B) 43 (C) 71 (D) 129 (E) Other (specify) 


4. May Webster has been accepted for admission to your college. She has 
enjoyed her two years of French in high school and is wondering whether 
her performance on the College Board French Test would support her 
plans to major in French. Which one of the tables in College Board 
Scores would be most useful to you if you had to make a decision in the 
situation described? 











Ba through Ez: Current applications of a 
few of the candidates who were on time 





All test answer sheets are scored twice, by 
machine (above) and by hand (below) 
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Dear College Board... 


BY J. E. TERRAL 


Dear College Board: 

I have just learned that I will have to 
take the College Board tests to be con- 
sidered for admission in the fall. 
Please arrange for this and let me 
know right away as the tests are only 
a few days off. 

Very truly yours, 

Anxious Candidate 

January 4, 1954 


Dear Anxious Candidate: 

We are sorry that we will not be able 
to register you for next Saturday’s 
College Board tests as you have re- 
quested in your letter of January 4. 
Registration for this testing closed last 
Saturday. 

So that we can process the applica- 
tions for the many thousands of stu- 
dents who file them on time, issue them 
tickets of admission to the testing cen- 
ters, and then get the tests and other 
supplies they will need to these cen- 
ters all over the world, we have found 
it necessary to set up “deadlines” after 
which we cannot register new candi- 
dates. We are unhappy when we have 
to tell a student who writes us too late 
that we cannot register him; but we 
have not been able to find a way to 
register late applying students and still 
guarantee the service that we promise 
to candidates who have registered on 
time. 

The College Board tests will be 
given again on March 13. Why don’t 
you write your college, explain why 
you were not able to take the January 
tests, and ask whether you should 
register right away for the March ad- 
ministration. In case you do decide to 
take the March tests, we enclose an 
application form and a bulletin that 
explains when and how to register. 
Yours sincerely, 

College Entrance Examination Board 
January 6, 1954 


[About 95 per cent of the 120,000 
candidates who applied last year to 
take College Board tests understood 
well enough the things they had to do 
and were able to do them soon enough 
to be admitted to the right testing cen- 
ters at the right hour on the right date 


to take the right tests, and to have the 
right results reach the right colleges at 
the right time for (one supposes) the 
right action by admission officers. 
Anxious Candidate was among the re- 
maining 6,000 who ran afoul of the 
regulations, or ran out of time, or fell 
under other baleful influences that in- 
terfered with their plans. Even so, 
eventually, after heroic efforts on both 
sides had gained an understanding of 
what each wanted of the other, the 
6,000 was reduced to about 100. 

The letters that follow illustrate 
some of the commoner misunder- 
standings that threaten, resist, or de- 
feat efforts of Educational Testing 
Service personnel whose mission it is 
to reach and maintain an understand- 
ing with College Board test takers 
through their test applications, letters, 
answer sheets, and other products and 
by-products of the Board’s testing pro- 
gram. | 


Dear College Board: 

Having been refused admission by the 
college I wanted to attend, I have 
come to the conclusion that there must 
have been some mistake in grading my 
College Board tests. | have always been 
well up in my high school classes, 
while a very good friend of mine who 
got consistently lower grades has al- 
ready been notified that he has been 
accepted. 

Will you please re-check my tests as 
soon as possible and send new reports 
to my college as I am sure that there 
has been some mistake. 

Very truly yours, 
Rejected Candidate 
May 3, 1954 


Dear Rejected Candidate: 

As requested in your letter of May 3, 
we have rescored your Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test and your French and Social 
Studies achievement tests. We have 
found all scores correct as reported to 
your college. 

Since all test papers are carefully 
scored twice, once by hand and a sec- 
ond time by machine, and still a third 
time when hand and machine scorings 
do not agree, we find that later rescor- 


ings usually serve no useful purpose. 
We are glad to be of service, of course, 
in cases that appear to offer genuine 
grounds for doubt. 

Yours sincerely, 

College Entrance Examination Board 
May 6, 1954 


Dear College Board: 

Yesterday I took the College Boards 
and I am afraid that I did not do very 
well in Physics and German, Please 
accept this as your authority to cancel 
those two tests and send my scores only 
on the Scholastic Aptitude test and 
Math. 

If this means that I do not owe you 
all of the money I sent in with my ap- 
plication, please keep the difference 
for your trouble. 

Very truly yours, 
Generous Candidate 
March 14, 1954 


Dear Generous Candidate: 

In reply to your March 14 letter, we 
are sorry to tell you that it will not be 
possible for us to cancel the German 
and Physics tests that you took last 
Saturday. 

It would be very difficult for us to 
cancel tests once we have started proc- 
essing the answer sheets. Trying to 
find even two answer sheets among 
the many thousands being scored 
would take a long time. But trying to 
find your two answer sheets and the 
answer sheets of other students who 
wanted tests canceled (if we offered to 
cancel yours, we would of course have 
to do the same for everyone else who 
asked us) would take so long that we 
could not possibly get reports to the 
colleges when they need them to con- 





J. E. Terral 
has been writing letters to candidates 
since 1946 when he became head of the 
College Board test administration depart- 
ment. When Educational Testing Service 
was established the following year both 
he and the problems which he describes 
above moved to Princeton. 
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Finding and cancelling individual answer sheets would take a long time 


sider their applications for admission. 
Because canceling tests for a few 
candidates would work a hardship on 
all of the other students anxious to 
get their test results to the colleges, we 
have found it necessary to make the 
rule that you will find on page 11 of 
the College Board bulletin under the 
heading “Cancellation of Tests.” 
Yours sincerely, 
College Entrance Examination Board 


March 19, 1954 


Dear College Board: 

I have just received a letter from you 
saying that when I sent in my applica- 
tion I did not enclose the 12 dollars 
that I was supposed to for the fee. If 
you check into this matter you will see 
that as soon as I noticed that I had not 
put the check in (this was only the next 
day), I sent it to you immediately in 
another envelope. I can prove that it is 
my check because it is signed by my 
uncle. Please straighten this matter 
out at once and let me know. 

Yours very truly, 

Exasperated Candidate 

February 2, 1954 


Dear Exasperated Candidate: 

Thank you for clearing up the matter 
of your application without the fee 
and the check signed by your uncle. 
Since the check came in on January 
28, two days after we had received 
your application, there was no way 
for us to match up the check and the 
application until we got your Febru- 
ary 2 letter. If you had sent a note with 
your check identifying yourself and 
your uncle, we would have been able 
to match the check with your applica- 
tion. 

Now that you have cleared up the 
misunderstanding, we will process 
your application and send you a ticket 
of admission within the next few days. 
Yours sincerely, 

College Entrance Examination Board 


February 5, 1954 


Dear College Board: 

You have billed me for a $3 penalty 

fee because you say my application did 

not reach you until February 25 and 

the penalty date was February 20. 
If you will look at your records you 

will find that you mistook the appli- 








cation date for the date you received 
the return slip. 

Very truly yours, 

Understanding Candidate 

February 27, 1954 


Dear Understanding Candidate: 

I believe that we are confused in our 
correspondence because we are not re- 
ferring to the same thing when we 
speak of your “application.” 

Your “letter” of February 10 told 
us that you wanted to take the March 
13 College Board tests. On February 
12, the same day we got your February 
10 letter, we sent you an “application” 
form to be filled out and sent back to 
us with the examination fee as quickly 
as possible. Your “application” went 
on file in our office on.February 25, 
the day we received the form with all 
the information we needed to start 
registering you for the tests. This com- 
pleted form, what you call the “return 
slip,” is the application that should 
have reached our office by February 20 
to be accepted without the penalty fee. 

I trust that this will clear up our 
misunderstanding and that you will 
remit the $3 penalty fee as soon as 
convenient. 

Yours sincerely, 
College Entrance Examination Board 


March 2, 1954 


Dear College Board: 

Please send a report of the March Col- 
lege Board scores of Bunny Smith to 
Blank College right away. If they have 
my scores by Monday they will con- 
sider my application for admission. 
Very truly yours, 

Anonymous Candidate 

April 12, 1954 


Preparations for testing include, from left, 
machine counts of the numbers of tests to 
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Dear Anonymous Candidate: 

We are anxious to comply with: your 
urgent request that we send a report 
on your March 13 College Board tests 
to Blank College right away. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot identify your scores 
from “Bunny Smith,” the only names 
you have given us. As soon as we have 
your reply to this letter giving us your 
complete first and middle names, we 
will rush a score report to Blank Col- 
lege. 

Yours sincerely, 

College Entrance Examination Board 


April 15, 1954 


Dear College Board: 

I was not allowed to take the Boards 

last week because the supervisor at 

the center said I was not registered. 
If you will look into my case you 

will find that I registered back in De- 

cember for the Aptitude Test that 1 

took in January and the Achievement 

Tests I wanted to take last Saturday. 
This is a mistake that I trust you 

will straighten out soon because I have 

to have my French and English scores 

at the college by April 10th. 

Very truly yours, 

Indignant Candidate 

March 18, 1954 


Dear Indignant Candidate: 

The check of our application file sug- 
gested in your March 18 letter shows 
that you were registered for both the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the 
Achievement Tests for the January 9, 
1954 administration. A further check 
shows that you were present for the 
SAT at the morning session but that 
you did not return for the Achieve- 
ment Tests in the afternoon. 
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be sent to each examination center; issu- 
ance of tickets of admission to candidates ; 





2,800 Smith’s in one records section show 
importance of full name in correspondence 


Please note the marked sentence on 
page 6 of the enclosed bulletin, which 
explains that a separate application 
and a separate fee must be filed for 
each test date. We are sorry that you 
misunderstood this statement. 

It would be best for you to write 
immediately to the colleges that asked 
you to take the Achievement Tests, ex- 
plain why you did not take them, and 
ask what you should do now to fulfill 
this admission requirement. The 
Achievement Tests will be given again 
on May 22. If you are advised to take 
them then, please complete the en- 
closed May application form and re- 
turn it to us with the appropriate ex- 
amination fee. See page 15 of the bul- 
letin for registration closing dates. 
Yours sincerely, 

College Entrance Examination Board 


March 25, 1954 


Dear College Board: 

A couple of weeks ago I sent in my 
ticket of admission to the May College 
Board tests and asked for a refund as 
I had been notified of admission to 





and packaging and shipment of right 
quantities of all materials to the centers 


the college I wanted only on the Friday 
before the examination, _ 

Today I got a check from you for $9. 
I paid $12 when I registered to take 
the tests and as you did not do any- 
thing to warrant keeping the $3 you 
still owe me, I would appreciate having 
it sent to me by return mail. | am not 
so rich that I can afford donations of 
this type. 
Very truly yours, 
Cheated Candidate 
May 26, 1954 


Dear Cheated Candidate: 
In response to your May 26 letter, 
may we suggest that you read again 
the section headed “Refunds” on page 
8 of the College Board bulletin. Your 
statement that we did nothing to earn 
the $3 of your fee that we have with- 
held prompts me to list some of the 
services that we rendered, as follows: 
(1) processed your request and sent 
you a test application; (2) processed 
your application and fee; (3) made 
up and issued you a ticket of admis- 
sion; (4) included you in a shipping 
count of tests and materials and sent 
tests, answer sheets, pencils, and rec- 
ord forms for you to the examination 
center; (5) checked the attendance 
list, noted you as an absentee, and 
changed our records accordingly; (6) 
received from you the unused ticket 
and checked it against the original ap- 
plication and the absentee list; (7) 
processed your refund through several 
accounting steps; prepared a refund 
check and mailed it to you; (8) filed 
all the materials pertaining to your 
case for possible future reference. 
Excluding the cost of referring to 
your filed material upon receipt of 
your May 26 letter and the cost of pre- 
paring the letter I am now writing, the 
total cost of our services to you was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $3, 
so that everybody just about breaks 
even. I hope that this explanation will 
make you feel that we have earned the 
small sum withheld from your refund. 
Sincerely yours, 
College Entrance Examination Board 


June 2, 1954 


Dear College Board: 

When I reported to take the tests last 
Saturday I was told that I was too late 
to get in and that I had better write 
you about it. It is not my fault that the 
bus to the center was ten minutes late, 
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so I don’t think I should be penalized 
for this. 

Please let me know right away when 
I can take the College Boards in the 
next week or so as this is very impor- 
tant for my college career. 
Very truly yours, 
Impatient Candidate 
January 12, 1954 


Dear Impatient Candidate: 

We are very sorry to learn from your 
January 12 letter that you arrived at 
the center too late to be admitted to 
the College Board examination. We 
are sorry too that it is necessary for us 
to instruct supervisors at the centers 
not to admit late arriving candidates 
once the testing is under way. It is 
necessary for us to do so, however, so 
that the students being tested may 
have a fair chance to do their best 
without delays or interruptions. 

As you point out, these tests are 
very important to the students taking 
them. This is one of the reasons that 
we urge candidates in the bulletin and 
remind them again on the ticket of ad- 
mission to report to the examination 
center at 8:30 a.m. Because it is so im- 
portant, we try to allow for such emer- 
gencies as late busses by setting the 
early reporting time. 

March 13 is the next date on which 
it will be possible for you to take the 
Board tests. You should communicate 
at once with the colleges to which you 
have applied or expect to apply for 
their advice on whether you should 
take the March 13 tests and if so which 
tests. We enclose an application and a 
copy of the bulletin for your use if you 
decide to register for the March tests. 
If you will return your January ticket 
of admission, we will send you a re- 
fund. 

Yours sincerely, 
College Entrance Examination Board 


January 18, 1954 


Dear College Board: 
In taking the College Board tests yes- 
terday I am afraid I made a terrible 
mistake. I noticed when we were asked 
to hand in answer sheets that all the 
rest of the students had marked the 
answers on a separate paper, but I had 
put all my answers in the test book and 
the answer sheet I handed in was 
blank. 

I hope it will not be too much trou- 
ble for you to copy my answers onto 





The before and after of a testing date: 700 
pins for 700 centers and, below, a portion 
of the test books used and returned 





the answer sheet. Or, if that is too 
much trouble, that you can grade my 
answers in the test book. With thanks 
for your cooperation, 


Very truly yours, 
Inadvertent Candidate 
May 23, 1954 


Dear Inadvertent Candidate: 
As requested in your May 23 letter, 
we will locate your test book and score 
and report the tests just as though you 
had used the answer sheet as directed. 
It is only fair to tell you, however, 
that we may not be able to find and 
score your answers as quickly as we 
score those of candidates who followed 
directions and answered the questions 
on the answer sheets. In the first place, 
it will be quite a job just to find the 
particular test book that you used 
among the many thousands we have 
received; and in the second, we think 
that we owe it to all of the other candi- 
dates to get our regular job done be- 
fore taking on a special job. We will, 
of course, do our best. 
Yours sincerely, 
College Entrance Examination Board 


May 28, 1954 
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Anyone who suspects that college ad- 
missions officers take themselves as 
seriously as their work has not been 
subjected to the Chamberlain-Ror- 
schach “selective process” or treated 
to the perennial battle of wits waged 
by Dartmouth and Amherst. The 
stated purpose of the playful invention 


of Dartmouth’s Edward T. Chamber- 
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The coaches’ antidote for ulcers 
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lain, Jr. is to select candidates at a 
glance, the ultimate goal being “the 
well-rounded boy.” It is further recom- 
mended as the essential companion to 
the Amherst Character (or Sawbuck 
Apperception) Test which was de- 
scribed by Eugene S. Wilson, Jr. in 
issue No. 17 of the College Board 
Review. 





The boy who has to work in the 
drugstore after school 
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The late bloomer 


The key to his school delegation— 
if you take him, they’ll all come 


And prototypes of the boys 
actually selected for admis- 


sion to college... 
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...as seen by the deans 
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... as seen by the coaches 


“ Adelphi College 
Agnes Scott College 
“Albertus Magnus College 
“ Alfred University 
“Allegheny College 
“ Amherst College 
“ Antioch College 
“Bard College 
“Barnard College 
“Bates College 
“Beaver College 
Beloit College 
Bennington College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
“Bowdoin College 
“Brandeis University 
“Brown University 
“Bryn Mawr College 
“Bucknell University 
Caldwell College 
“California Institute of Technology 
“Carleton College 
“Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Catholic University of America 
“Cedar Crest College 
Chestnut Hill College 
“Claremont Men’s College 
“Clark University 
“Clarkson College of Technology 
“Colby College 
“Colgate University 
College of Mount Saint Vincent 
College of New Rochelle 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
College of William and Mary 
College of Wooster 
“Columbia College 
“Connecticut College 
Cooper Union for Advancement of 
Science and Art 
“Cornell University 
“Dartmouth College 
“Davidson College 
“Denison University 
DePauw University 
“Dickinson College 
Drew University 
Duke University 
“Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Elmira College 
“Emmanuel College 
Emory University 
“Fordham College 
“Franklin and Marshall College 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 
Georgian Court College 
Gettysburg College 
“Goucher College 
Grinnell College 
“Hamilton College 
“Harvard College 
“Haverford College 
“Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
“Hollins College 
Hood College 
Immaculata College 
“Jackson College for Women 
Kalamazoo College 
“Kenyon College 
Knox College 
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College Board member colleges 


and colleges participating in the College Scholarship Service 


The addition of five new member col- 
leges at the College Board meeting in 
October brought the total number of 
College Board member colleges up to 
162. 

Of these, 150 are independently con- 
trolled and 12 are state-supported in- 
stitutions: 34, men’s; 54, women’s; 
and 74 coeducational. The College 
Handbook, 1953-5 reports their total 
undergraduate enrollment as 349,475: 
235,896 men, and 113,579 women. 


“Lafayette College 
Lake Forest College 
“Lehigh University 
Lewis and Clark College 
“Manhattan College 
“Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 
Mary Baldwin College 
Marymount College 
Marywood College 
“Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
McGill University 
Michigan State College 
“Middlebury College 
“Mills College 
“Mount Holyoke College 
“Muhlenberg College 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newcomb College 
“New Jersey College for Women 
New York University 
“Northwestern University 
“Oberlin College 
“Occidental College 
“Ohio Wesleyan University 
“Pembroke College in Brown 
University 
“Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania State University 
“Pomona College 
“Princeton University 
Providence College 
“Radcliffe College 
“Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
“Reed College 
“Regis College 
“Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
“Rollins College 
Rosemont College 
Russell Sage College 
“Rutgers University 
Saint Joseph College (Connecticut) 
Saint Joseph College (Maryland) 
St. Joseph’s College for Women 
“St. Lawrence University 
Saint Mary’s College 
Salem College 


Regionally, member college repre- 
sentation is currently made up as fol- 
lows: New England, 36; Middle At- 
lantic, 65; South Atlantic, 23; North 
Central, 20; South Central, 1; Moun- 
tain, 2; Western, 14; and Canadian, 1. 

Of the present group of 162 mem- 
ber colleges, 95 have agreed to partic- 
ipate in the College Scholarship Serv- 
ice. Participating colleges are indi- 
cated with a check (“) in the columns 
below. 


“Scripps College 
Seton Hill College 
“Simmons College 
“Skidmore College 
“Smith College 
“Stanford University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
“Swarthmore College 
“Sweet Briar College 
Syracuse University 
“Trinity College (Connecticut) 
Trinity College (Washington, D. C.) 
“Tufts College 
“Union College 
University of California 
University of Chicago 
University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
University of Denver 
“University of Massachusetts 
University of Michigan 
University of Notre Dame 
“University of Pennsylvania 
“University of Redlands 
“University of Rochester 
“University of Southern California 
University of the South 
University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College 
University of Virginia 
Ursinus College 
“Vassar College 
Villanova University 
“Wagner College 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington and Lee University 
“Wellesley College 
“Wells College 
“Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
“Wheaton College 
“Whitman College 
“Whittier College 
“Williams College 
“Wilson College 
“Yale University 


Answers to questions on page 19: 1 (C); 2 (B); 3 (B); 4 (28). 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


The beginnings 


95 colleges: The College Scholarship 
Service, created in April by the College 
Board as an agency for the collection 
and use of financial information relat- 
ing to scholarship applicants, began 
its first year of operation in October 
with 95 participating colleges (see list, 
page 25). The CSS is now receiving 
financial statements from the parents 
of all candidates who are applying to 
the participating colleges for admis- 
sion with scholarships based on need 
in the fall of 1955. 


Plans and administration: Opera- 
tions of the CSS are the responsibility 
of a committee of school and college 
representatives headed by John U. 
Monro, director of the Financial Aid 
Center at Harvard University. 

The program is administered for 
the College Board by the Educational 
Testing Service. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the College Scholarship 
Service, Box 176, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, or Box 27986, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The CSS does not award schol- 
arships or provide information con- 
cerning them. 


The parents’ statement 


Nature of the form: The principal 
instrument of the CSS is a confidential 
form on which the parents of scholar- 
ship applicants itemize their assets and 
income, liabilities and expenditures, 


and estimate the amount of financial ~ 


support they can afford to give toward 
the annual college expenses of the can- 
didate. 

The form which was finally adopted 
is the product of six earlier versions 
and a trial run in which the parents of 
20 students at each of 10 colleges filled 
out the statement. They were asked to 
note any parts which they found con- 
fusing or difficult to follow in present- 
ing a complete and clear description 
of their financial status. 

This year the form will be sent to 
scholarship candidates by all the par- 


ticipating colleges to which they are 
applying, a plan which made it neces- 
sary for the CSS to supply 125,000 
copies to the colleges. Since each fam- 
ily sends only one copy to the Service, 
the total number will be substantially 
reduced next year by distributing the 
form through the schools in the same 
manner that the College Board test ap- 
plication blank is now made directly 
available to students. 


Processing the form: As soon as the 
financial statement is received by the 
CSS, it is scanned for completeness 
and consistency of information. If any 
errors or omissions are discovered, it 
is noted on the form that additional in- 
formation will be requested. Photo- 
graphic copies of the statement are 
then prepared and sent to the colleges 
named on the form. The fee is one dol- 
lar per copy. Correspondence con- 
cerning the points in question is begun 
with the parents and their clarification 
is transmitted to the colleges. 


Using the information: A prelimi- 
nary CSS manual which describes one 
method of using the financial state- 
ment to compute the amount of the 
candidate’s actual scholarship need 
has been distributed to the financial 
aid officers of College Board member 
colleges and other institutions which 
award financial aid. It is not, how- 
ever, available to schools at this time. 

The computation procedure, adapt- 
ed from the method used at Harvard, 
is designed to appraise the amount 
which the family can and should ex- 
pect to spare from its income and as- 
sets to help meet the student’s college 
expenses. It assumes that families 
which want their children to go to col- 
lege have the obligation to assist them 
insofar as they are able. 

Other early activities have included 
notice of the CSS to 10,000 heads of 
schools and an announcement to news- 
papers, magazines, and educational 
journals throughout the country. A 
leaflet of general information is now 
in preparation. All descriptions of the 
Service emphasize that the award of a 


scholarship is based on ability but that 
its amount should be determined ac- 
cording to financial need. 

During the year the processing fa- 
cilities of the Service will be available 
to participating colleges which wish to 
work together in the determination of 
awards. Lists of candidates they have 
in common will be provided at the re- 
quest of such cooperating groups. 

All participating colleges will sub- 
mit reports at the end of the first year 
of operation on the scholarship offers 
they have made and the awards which 
have been accepted. These reports will 
be used to compile lists for each col- 
lege of the offers and acceptance of 
each candidate which it had in com- 
mon with other participating colleges, 
thus allowing each college to compare 
its actions with those of sister institu- 
tions. 


Future prospects 


Research goals: In addition to study 
of the enormous amount of data on 
financial need and financial aid which 
will be collected, the CSS hopes to de- 
velop procedures which will enable it 
to provide the colleges with uniformly 
computed estimates of the amount of 
financial support to be expected from 
parents. These estimates would not be 
binding on the colleges, which would 
be free to adjust them according to 
their own practices and resources. 


Expansion of activity: The experi- 
ence of the first year is expected to 
show whether the Service can be 
opened to colleges which are not mem- 
bers of the College Board, to philan- 
thropic foundations, and to other or- 
ganizations active in the administra- 
tion of scholarships. Participation by 
such colleges and groups would in- 
volve their observance of such regular 
requirements as the submission of re- 
ports, agreement that the confidential 
nature of the financial statement will 
be respected, and proper professional 
understanding and use of the data pro- 
vided by the Service. 
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